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PREFA(^E. 



The most beautiful flowers which 
now adorn the admired parterre, were 
once scattered here and there, by the 
hand* of their Creator. In their scat- 
tered state, they were beautiful, but 
when collected in the* garden, by order 
and contrast, their beauty seems to be 
heightened. 

These Simple Sketches, now first 
published together, are selec'.ed from 
the numerous pieces which have at 
different times dropped from the pen 
of the author; and were published here 
^^ and there, as circumstances occurred 



^to bring them out. As to their in- 

H trinsic merit, the reader will \\\(3^<^ ^^x 
>< 



vi '<¥beface. 

himself. Nearly all of them have been 
republished in England, and some 
even claimed as the productions of 
British writers. One of them has been 
made the. foundation of the English 
novel " Miriam." I may safely say 
that they are without exception, facts ; 
and this is of itself a recommendation. 
I ought to add, that although I had 
permission from the author to **do 
what I pleased with what, when once 
published, is no longer his,'' yet I am 
solely accountable for the selection of 
this little volume. The author does 
not even know what are its contents. 
That the young will be pleased with it 
I fully believe, and as fully believe that 
few will regret its publication. 

TflfE Editor. 

Newingtorij Ct June, 1838. 
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SIMPLE SKETCHES. 



RELIGION IN THE COTTACffi. 

It is one bright characteristic of the Chris- 
tian religion, that its reception makes men 
better than it found them, whatever may 
have been their previous condition. While 
it dissipates the dark clouds of error so often 
thrown around human philosophy, and exalts 
the highest views of natural reason, it also 
stoops to enlighten and cheer the tenant of 
the. lowliest cot It is too late to say that 
it is the only religion which is adapted to 
people of all situations, even the most hum- 
ble ; and that it is the star of Bethlehem alone 
that so often soothes and directs th««fe^VRRfc 
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condition would otherwise be truly conifoit- 
less. There is much instruction to be acquired 
by seeing the effects of pure religion in the 
lower walks of life ; — for it is there that you 
find her in her loveliesrt garb, without any 
of the fanciful trappings of the fashionable 
world. The truth of the last remark may 
. perhaps be more clearly illustrated by the 
following incident, which, though it may con- 
tain nothing marv^elous, is nevertheless a 

simple fact. 

« 

Several years since, while riding in the 
interior of Connecticut, I was one day un- 
expectedly caught in a tremendous thunder 
storm, far, as I feared, from any shelter. 
The rain was falling in torrents, and those 
"groaning travelers of the sky — the light- 
ning that glares, and the thunder that rends," 
shook the very ground, and died away in 
echoes through the surrounding woods, that 
often startled me. In this dreary condition 
I unexpectedly arrived at a small thatched 
hovel, that seemed to promise but a poor 
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retreat from the pitiless storm now raging in 
its violence. Curiosity as well as the rain 
urged me to ask its hospitality. Little cere- 
mony seemed either to be expected or wished 
at such a time; and in a few moments I 
was snugly seated beside a good fire, kin- 
dled with small sticks, which lay in bundles 
around the hearth. The only inhabitants of 
this little mansion seemed to be a neat, 
modest young woman, and her son, a little 
white-headed- boy, who kept near her, as if 
afraid of strangers. The cottage contained 
but one room, which was furnished with a 
bed, a table, a few crazy chairs, and a small 
book-shelf, containing a very few books, 
among which I noticed a small Bible. The 
rain was pouni^ into this dwelling from 
almost every quarter, as it was too ill-cover- 
ed to keep out the storm. The only light 
we had, came in through the crevices of the 
roof and sides, for there was no window in 
the"'building. I looked around with surprise 
to see a Woman so cheerful and composed, ,. 
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while deprived of so many of the necessaries 
of life. I inquired if she was contented to 
live in such a situation, and if she was not 
dejected with her condition; turning my eyes 
at the same time to a stream of water pour- 
ing in from the roof. 

" I nright be discontented, sir," she repUed, 
as she placed a large pan to catch the water^ 
— ^**I might be discontented with this life, 
v^^ere I not fully convinced that my lot is far 
happier than I deserve, and will one day be 
exchanged for a better — I mean in heaven !" 
There was a resignation in her countenance 
that surprised me. She wiped her eye with 
a comer of her clean apron,, and at my 
request gave me a brief history of her life. 

She had married while young, with bright 
prospects of happiness. But she was disap- 
pointed in the companion of her life. Her 
husband soon threw off his assumed mask, 
and showed himself almost destitute of 
humanity. He drank to excess, and lost 
his little property at the gaming table 
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among companions as worthless as himself. 
Often would he return home late at night, 
drunken and cross, to abuse his poor wife, 
whose only comfort while waiting for his 
return, was to weep over her little boy as he 
lay slumbering, unconscious of her grief. 
Afflictions always make us either better or 
worse. Upon her, they had a happy effect ; 
they drove her to her Bible, and taught her, 
that amid all her trials, there was a fountain 
of hope which would never fail — a friend to 
the wretched who never forsakes. She thus 
learned how truly this life is a p%rimage, 
how few are our earthly joys, and she placed 
her heart, her hopes, and her anticipations 
in heaven, and was comforted. With cheer- 
fulness and serenity, she now endured all the 
hard treatment of her husband, and no longer 
repined at her lot. She even informed me, 
that when alone with her little bpy, while the 
raging winds threatened to crush her hum- 
ble cottage, she had enjoyed seasons of com- 
munion with the Father of spirits, viVvvdsv 

2* 
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14 RELIGION IN THE COTTAGE. 

more than compensated for all her loss. On 
being asked if she could earaestly pray for 
the salvation of her husband) she replied, 
"While there is life I can pray and hope; 
and often with tears and an anguished heart 
do I kneel for my poor husband, while he is 
ruining himself at places, — ^which a wife 
cannot mention." 

After a long conversation with this inter- 
esting woman, as the rain subsided, I left 
her, exhorting her to patience and faithful- 
ness, not knowing that I should ever again be 
permitted to see her on the shores of mor- 
t9.1ity; and wo^idering not a Kttle at the 
various, though necessary means which God 
employs to train his children up for immor- 
tality. 

During the several years succeeding this 
visit at the cottage, amidst my numerous avo- 
cations, I had almost forgotten the contented 
though leaky little hovel which protected me 
from the storm ; and perhaps I should never 
again have recalled all the circumstances of 
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the visit, had I never again passed the same 
road. But in the middle of the last summer, 
business called me to travel near the same 
spot. 

It was on a still moonlight evening in July, 
that I ascended the small hillock that again 
presented the little cottage to view^ It stands 
at the foot' of a wild, hut charming mountain. 
I stopped my horse, and in a very few mo- 
menta memory had placed before me every 
detail of my first visit There were many 
interesting associations, ' which my situa- 
tion naturally suggpsted. And the scenery 
too was more than delightful. On the right, 
the rugged mountain reared its everlasting 
hutments of stone, and defied all the blasts 
and gnawings of time. On the left, just 
through a narrow copse of woods, thffisiKAaikd- 
ing lawns sloped as far as the bright mooiv 
would enable the eye to range; while the 
wild bounding stream, as it dashed along the 
side of the mountain, seemed to break the 
stillness, that would otherwise have be^^o. 
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complete. Indeed, so calm and silent was all 
around, and so quietly slept every leaf of the 
forest, that one was almost startled -at the 
trampling of his own horse. It was now after 
ten o'clock as I drew near the cottage. As 
I approached it, I observed that it was in the 
same wretched condition as formerly) and I 
thence naturally concluded that the husband 
was the same wickjed man. The rough board 
fence before it was much decayed, and every 
thing exhibited the appearance of neglect. 
A light glimmering through the crevices 
of the boards, gave evidence that the oc- 
cupants had not retired to rest, and I 
determined to call. On drawing still nearer, 
I was not a little surprised to hear a noise 
within ; and at first I feared it was the un- 
feeling husband, who, just returned from the 
neighbouring village, was closing another 
day of sin, by abusing his wife. Nor could 
I for some time believe I heard aright, when, 
on stopping my horse, I heard a voice within 
praying \egf distinctly and fervently. While 
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waiting, lest my entrance should disturb the 
worshippers, a large dog came round tha-^. 
house from a shed on the back side, and 
seated himself on the door stone, without 
making any noise, as if to protect his master 
yrhile engaged in devotion ; but as soon as 
the vou^ ^ prayer was hushed, he imme- 
diately returned to his lodgings. ' At any 
other time, and in other circumstances, I 
might not have noticed this; but now it led 
me to think of that care which God takes of 
all that put their trust in him. I knocked 
gently at the door, which was opened by the 
same hand that gave me admittance oq a 
former occasion. The modest "viroman Had 
forgotten my countenance, and seemed spme- 
what surprised at seeing a. stranger' at that ^ 
time of night I even thought she looked at 
me rather suspiciously as I took a seat as if 
to remain some time. The subject of religion 
was soon introduced, and she conversed with 
more animation and apparent delight than 
when I before saw her. On being asbod iC 
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she was still contented with her condition, 
she recognised the stranger who had for- 
merly sheltered himself hfera from the peltings 
of the storm, and she received me with a joy 
wholly unexpected. On turning round I saw 
that the room was now parted into two, one 
of which was a bed-room. From this ropm 
I ^aw the husband coming, with his coat in 
his hand. I arose to meet him. "Ah!" 
sg;id he, " you are the man who once called 
and comforted my poor wife ! Well, I am 
that same wicked husband, who so often 
abused her goodness,, and I am glad to see 
you. I have hoped I should one day see you, 
that I might tell you that so wicked a wretch 
has learned to pray.* O, I have been a great 
* ^raier, but my iprife has forgiven me, and I 
^ray that God would also!" He wiped his 
eyes on his white shirt sleeve, and I saw also 
the tears glistening in the eyes of his wife, 
unless those in my own deceived me. He 
spoke with a feeling 't&at could not but 
awaken feeling in others. In a conversation 
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of about an hour, I learned- that within the 
space, of a fortnight previous, he had become 
the subject of a powerful revival of religion 
in the village near by. Be had exerted him- 
self to oppose its progress,>and though his. hard 
heart was a stiff barrier against it, yet even 
that was subdued by omnipotent power. He 
was now to all appearance a new creature ; 
and I beheld the man who had so often 
abusqd^ his wife, and the wife who had so 
often prayed for the husband, and saw them 
both so happy, that I could not but feel deeply 
grateful for a religion which produces sucli 
a change. We united our hearts together 
before the throne of mercy, and parted with 
mutual regret. As I was coming out of the 
door he took me by the hand: — " Sir, you .^ 

live in W ; do you know Mr. H ?" 

"Yes." "And Mrs. H ?" "Yes." **Well, 

tell Mrs. H that the wicked James 

who used so often to make her so much 

V 

trouble, and who finally left her because she 
reproved him for breaking the SabbalK-, O^ 
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tell her that this wicked James now 

prays I Ask her to forgive'me, for I wa^ very 
bad, and I pray God to forgive me. O, 
conscience has often reproved me for leaving 
that good woman'svserftce, just because she 
told me how wicked I was in breaking the 
Sabbath ! But by God's help, I am now tp 
live diflfeiently." 

I left the now happy cottage with feelings 
wholly indescribable; and during a ride of 
six miles, had a good opportunity for medi- 
tating on the inscrutable ways of God. I 
have not since been that way; but I hear 
from authentic sources, that the change on 
the heart of the cottager is real; that he is 
now very industrious, and at the beginning 
of cold weather, he had repaired his little 
house to make them comfortable during 
the winter. Indeed, there is as great a change 
in his outward appearance a$ in his heart; 
he sends his two little, boys to the nearest 
school, neatly cbessdl^ and they promise yet 
to make useful and respectable members of 
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society. His wife feels, tijat her prayers are 
answered beyonc[*her •tnoSt sanguine hope, 
and is happy. Such are now the promising 
appearances ^jniilcannot Hbe doubted but 

that in the last cM|9ft||^^^VNl^-^^^^^ ^^'^ 
be seen to haVe resulted from the power of 

religion in this cottage. 
Januajyj 18S3. 
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TWO SCENES ISr^IBfilNTA. 

On a lovely morning toward the close of 
Spring, I found myself in a very beautiful 
part of the Great Valley ofe Virginia. Spurred 
on by impatience, I beheld the sun rising in 
splendour and changing the blue tints on the 
tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into 
streaks of purest gold, and nature seemed to 
umile in the freshness of beauty. A ride of 
about fifteen miles, and a pleasant woodland 
ramble of about two, brought myself and my 
companion to the great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking 
forward to this time, and my mmd had been 
considerably excited by expectation, yet I 
was not altogether prepared for this visit. 
This great work of nature is considered by 
many as the second great curiosity in our 
country, Niagara Falls being the first, I do 
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. not expect to convey a very correct idea of 
this bridge, for no description can do this. 

The Natural Bridge is entirely the work 
of God. It is of solid limestone, and con- 
nects two huge mountains together, by a 
most beautiful arch, over which there is a 
great wagon road.^ Its length from one 
mountain to the other is nearly eighty feet, 
its width about thirty-five, its thickness forty- 
five, and its perpendicular height above the 
water is not far from two hundred and 
twenty feet^ A few bushes grow on its top, 
by which the traveler may hold himself aa 
he looks over. On each side of the stream, 
and near the bridge, are rocks projecting ten 
or fifteen feet over the water, and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet from its sur- 
face, all of limestone. The visiter cannot 
give so good a description of the bridge, as 
he can of his feelings at the time. He softly 
creeps out on a shaggy projecting rock, and 
looking down a chasm from forty to sixty 
feet wide, he sees, nearly three hundred feet 
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beloWy a wild stream foaming and dashing 
against the rocks hendath, as if terrified at 
the rocks above. This stream is called Cedar 
Creek. He sees under tl;ie arch, trees whose 
height is seventy feet; and yet, as he 
looks down upon them, they appear like, 
small bushes of perhaps two or three feet in . 
height I saw several birds fly under the 
arch, and they looked .like insects. I threw 
down a stone, and counted thirty-four before 
it reached the water. All hear of heights 
and of depths, but they here see what is high, 
and they tremble, and/eeZ it to be deep. The 
awful rocks present their everlasting hut- 
ments, the water murmurs and foams far 
below, and the two mountains rear their 
proud heads on each side, separated by a 
channel of sublunity. Those who view the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and allow that 
none but God could make them, will here be 
impressed that none but an AltAighty God 
could build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is as 
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pleasing as the top view is awful — the arch 
from beneath would seem to be about two 
feet in thickness. Some idea of the distance 
from the top to the hottotn may be formed, 
from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge 
and my companion beneath, neither of us 
could speak sufficiently loud to be heard by 
the other; A man from either view does 
not appear more than four or five inches in 
height.. 

As we stood under this beautiful arch, we 
saw the place where visiters have often taken 
the pains to engrave their names upon the 
rock. Here Washington climbed up twenty- 
five feet and carved his own name, where it 
still remains. Some, wishing to immortalise 
their names, have engraven them deep and 
large, while others have tried to climb up 
and insert them high in this book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being 
ambitious to place his name above all others, 
came very near losing his life in the attempt 
After much fatigue he climbed up as high aa 
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possible, but found that the person who had 
before occupied his place was taller than 
himself, and consequently had placed his 
name above his reftcL * But he was not thus 
to be discouraged. He opened a large jack- 
knife, and in the soft limestone, began to cut 
places for his hands and feet. With much 
patience and industry he worked his way 
upwards, and succeeded in carving his name 
higher than the most ambitious had done 
before him. He could now triumph, but his 
triumph was short, for he was placed in such 
a situation that it was impossible to descend, 
unless he fell upon the ragged rocks beneath 
him. There was no house near, from whence 
his companions could get assistance. He 
could not long remain in that condition, and, 
what was worse, his friends were too much 
frightened to do any thing for ' his relief. 
They looked upon him as already dead, 
expecting every moment to see him precipi- 
teted upon the rocks below and dashed to 
pieces. Not so with himself. He determined 
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to ascend. Accordingly he plies the rock 
with his knife, cutting places for his hands 
and feet, and gradually ascended with in- 
credible la^bour. - He ,exerts every muscle. 
His life was at stake, and. all the terrors of 
death rose before him. He dared not look 
downwards, lest his head should become 
dizzy ; and perhaps on this circumstance his 
life depended. His .companions stood at the 
top of the rock exhorting and encouraging 
him. His strength was almost exhausted; 
but a bare possibility of saving liis life still 
remained^ and hope, the last friend of the 
distressed, had not yet forsaken him. His 
course upwards was rather oblique than per- 
pendicular. His most critical moment had 
now arrived. He had ascen4ed considerably 
more than two hundred feet, and had still 
farther to rise, when he felt fiimself fast 
growing weak. He thought of his friends, 
and all his earthly joys, and he could not 
leave them. He thought of the grave, and 
dared not meet it He now made his laat 

-I 
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effort, and succeeded. He had cut his way 
not far from two hundred and fifty feet from 
the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; 
and in a little less than two hours, his anxious 
companions reached him a pole from the top, 
and drew him up. They received him with 
shouts of joy; but he himself was completely 
exhausted. He immediately fainted on reach- 
ing the top, and it was some time before he 
could be recovered ! 

It was interesting to see the path up these 
awful rocks, and to follow in imagination 
this bold youth as he thus saved his life. 
His name stands far above all the rest, a 
monument of hardihood, of rashness, and of 
folly. 

We lingered firound this seat of grandeur 
^bout four hours ; but from my own feelings 
I should not have supposed it over half an 
hour. There is a little cottage near, lately 
built ; here we were desired to write our 
names as visiter^ of the bridge, in a large 
book kept for this purpose. Two large 
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volumes were nearly filled in this manner 
already. Having immortalised our names 
by enrolling them in this book, we slowly 
and silently retmned to our horses, wonder- 
ing at this great work of nature; and we 
could not but be filled with astonishment at 
the amazing power of Him, who can clothe 
himself in wonder and terror, or throw 
around his works a mantle of sublimity. 

About three days' ride from the Natural 
Bridge brought us to a little place called 
Port Republic, about twenty mileis from the 
town of Staunton. Here we prepared our- 
selves to visit another curiosity. The shower 
was now over, which had wet us to the skin 
— the sun was pouring down his most scorch- 
ing rays— the heavy thunder had gone by; 
we threw around our delighted eyes, and 
beheld near us the lofty Alleghany rearing 
his shaggy head. The south branch of the 
Shenandoah river, with its banks covered 
with beautiful trees, was murmuring ^1 wst 
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feet — a lovely plain stretched below us as 
far as the eye could reach; and we, with 
our guide, were now standing about half 
way up a hill nearly two hundred feet high, 
so steep that a biscuit may be thrown 
from its top into the river at its foot — ^we 
were standing at the mouth of Wier's Cave. 
This cavern derives its . name from Barnet 
Wier^ who discovered it in the year 1804. 
It is situated near Madison's Cave, so cele- 
brated, though the latter cannot be compared 
with the former. 

There were three of us, besides our guide, 
with lighted torches, •and our loins girded, 
now ready to descend, into the cave. We 
took our torches in our left hands and en- 
tered. The mouth was so small that we 
could descend only by creeping, one after 
another. A descent of almost twenty yards 
brought us into the first room. The cave 
was exceedingly cold, dark, and silent, like 
the chambers of death. In this manner we 
proceeded, now descending thirty or forty 
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feet — ^now ascending as high — now creeping 
on our hands and knees, and now walking 
in large rooms — the habitations of solitude. 
The mountain seems to be composed almost 
wholly of limestone, and by this means the 
cave is lined throughout with the most beaxi- 
tiful incinjstations and stadactites of carbo- 
nated lime, which are formed by the con- . 
tinual dripping of the water* through the 
roof. These stalactites are of various and 
elegant shapes and colours, often bearing a 
striking resemblance to animated nature. At- 
one place we saw over our heads, what 
appeared to-be a waterfall j of the most 
beautiful kind. Nor could the imagination 
be easily persuaded that it was not a reahty ; 
you could see the water boiHng and dashing 
down, see its white spray and foam — but it 
was all solid limestone. 

Thus we passed onward in this world of 
solitude — now stopping fb admire the beat^- 
ties of a single stalactite — now wondering 
at the magnificence of a large room — uo^ 
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creeping through narrow passages, hardly 
wide enough to admit the body of a man, 
and now walking in superb galleries, until 
we came to the largest room called Wash- 
ington Hall. This is certainly the most 
elegant room I ever saw. It is about two 
hundred and seventy feet in length, about 
thirty-five in width, and between thirty and 
. forty feet high. The roof and sides are 
very beautifully adorned by the tinsels which 
Nature has bestowed in the greatest profu- 
sion, and which sparkle like the diamond, 
while surveyed by the light of torches. The 
floor is fiat, and smooth, and solid. I was 
foremost of our little party in entering this 
room, and was not a little startled as I ' 
approached the centre, to see a figure, as it 
were, rising up before me out of the solid 
rock. It was not far from seven feet high, 
and corresponded in every respect to the 
common idea of a ghost It was very white, 
and resembled a tall man olothed in a shroud 
I went up to it sideways,, though I could xidt$ 
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really expect to meet a ghost in a place like 
this. On examination, I found it was a very- 
beautiful piece of the carbon^ate of lime, very 
transparent, and very much in the shape of 
a man. This is called Washington's Statue 
— as if nature would do fwr this hero, what 
his delivered country has not done^ — rear a 
statue to his memory. 

Here an accident happened which might 
have been serious. One of our party had 
purposely extinguished his light lest we should 
not have enough to. last. My companion 
accidentally put out his light, and in sport 
came and blew out mine. We were now 
about sixteen hundred feet from daylight, 
with but one feeble light, which the falling 
water might in a moment have extinguished. 
Add to this, that the person who held this 
light was at some distance viewing some 
falling water. 

** Conticuere onwes^ intenti^ue ora tencbant." 

. ■ * 

1^^ hofWever once more lighted our torches-, 

■ 4- 
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but had we not been able to do so, wc might, 
at our leisure, have contemplated the gloomi- 
ness of the cavern, for no one would have 
come to us till the next day. In one room 
we found iein excellent spring of water, which 
boiled up as if to slake our thirst, then sunk 
into the mountain, and was seen no more. 
In another room was a noble pillar, called 
the Tower of Babel. It is composed en- 
tirely of the stalactites of lime, or, as the 
appearance would seem, to suggest, of petri- 
fied water. It is about thirty feet in diameter, 
and a little more than ninety feet in circum- 
ference, and not far from thirty feet high. 
There are probably millions of stalactites in 
this one pillar. 

Thus we wandered on in this world within 
a world, till we had visited twelve very beau- 
tiful rooms, and as many creeping pkuSes^. 
and had now arrived at the end — a distance 
from our entrance of between twenty-four 

• 

and twenty-five hundred feet; or, what is 
about its equal, half a mile from the moufli. 
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We here found ourselves exceedingly fa- 
tigued ; but our torches forbade us to tarry, 
and we once more turned our lingering steps 
towards the common world. When we ar- 
rived agstin at Washington Hall, one of our 
company three times discharged a. pistol, 
'whose report was truly deafening'; ^nd as 
the sound reverberated and echoed through 
one room after another till it died away in 
distance, ' it seemed like the moanings of 
spirits. We continued our wandering steps 
till we arrived once more at daylight, having 
been nearly three hours in the cavern. We 
were much fatigued, covered with dirt, and 
in a cold sweat; yet we regretted to leave 
iU From the farther end of the cave I 
gathered some handsome stalactites, which I 
ptit into my portmanteau and preserved as 

m 

iricgEnentos of that day's visit. 

To compare the Natural Bridge and Cave 
together as objects of curiosity, is exceed- 

If 

ingly difficult. Many consider the Bridge 
as the greatest curiosity; but I think the 
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Cavern is. In looking at the Bridge we are 
filled with awe ; at the cavern with delight 
At the Bridge we have several views that 
are awful; at the Cave hundreds that are 
pleasing. At the Bridge you stand, and 
gaze in astonishment ; at the Cave awfulnes? 
is lost in be£Uly, and grandeur is dressed in 
a thousand captivating fonris. At the Bridge 
you feel yourself to be looking into another 
world ; at the Cave you find yourself already 
arrived there. The one presents to us a God 
who is very " wonderful in working ;" the 
other exhibits the same power, but with it is 
blended loveliness in a thousand forms. In 
each is vastness. Greatness constitutes the 
whole of one; but the other is elegant, as 
well as great. Of each we must retain 
lively impressions; and to witness such dk- 
plays of the Creator's power, must ever, be 
considered as happy events^ in our lives. 
While viewing scenes like these, we must 
ever exalt the energy of creating power, and 
sink under the thoughts of our own insig- 
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nificance. The works of nature are admi- 
rably well calculated to impress us deeply 
with a sense of the mighty power of God, 
who can sepa!rate two mountains by a chan- 
nel of awfulness, or fill the bowels of a huge 
mountain with beauties, that man, with all 
the aid of art, can only admirft'^but never 
imitate. 

February f 1822. 
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THE SQUIRREL. . 

It is one of the greatest advantages arisirig 
from the benevolence of the present day, 
that it instils a spirit of philanthropy into 
the tender bosoms of the rising generation. 
We see liberality beginning to display itself 
in almost every professing Christian; and 
the children of our country are often seen 
to extend their little hands to aid in the 
great cause of spreading the gospel. Ihave 
met with several instances recently, which 
much interested me, only one of which I 
shall now relate. 

It was Sabbath eve, when, at a friend's 
house, we were all sitting in the piazza, 
conversing about the exertions now making 
for the heathen. It was a lovely evening, 
and the conversation most interesting. 
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« Father," said little Harriet, after listening 
a long time to our ccmversation, — " Father, 
do these little heathen children wish to learn 
to read the Testament V* " Many of them 
are anxious for this ; and all would be 
anxious, did they know its value." " But, 
father, have they all got Testaments, if they 
did know how to read?" "No, my love, 
few of them only ever heard any thing/ 
about the Testament — about God — about 
Jesus Christ'!" " Will half a dollsu* buy one 
Testament, for one little heathen girl?" " It 
would." "Oh!" sighed the little Harriet, 
" how I wish I ' had half a dollar I Father, 
may I sell any thing Pve got, if I can get 
half a^ dollar ?" « Yes," said the father, 
smiling at his daughter's simplicity. Here 
the conveiisation ended. 

Almost every child has som^ toy of which 
it is peculiarly ' fond. Harriet's toy was a 
beautiful, tame, grey squirrel, which she had 
brought up, to which she was excessively 
attached. It would eat from her hand, attend 
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her in her rambles, and sleep on her pillow. 
The pretty little Jenny, for this was its name, 
was suddenly taken sick. The little girl 
nuraed it with every care, and shed many 
tears over it, as it died on her. pillow in her 
lap. Her father endeavoured in vain to con- 
sole, her — assuring her that Jenny was ftow» 
insensible to any pain or trouble. << The end 
of his life has arrived and he is now no 
more: but. when my little daughter comes 
to die, if she is a good girl, her immortal 
spirit will only leave this world, to. wing its 
way to a world happier than this. Be com- 
forted, my daughter, or you - make your 
father unhappy. Why do you grieve so ?" 
" Father," said the weeping Harriet, ** did I 
not love my squirrel?" " Yes." " Did you 
not say I mi^t sell any thing I had for half 
a dollar, and 'send a Testament to the hea- 
then children V " Yes," « Well, I was 
going to sell my pretty squirrel to Mr. Smith, 
who was to give me half a dollar for it, and 
I was going to send a Testament to the 
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heathen ; but now my Jenny is dead." — She 
ceased, her speech being choked by her sobs. 
The father was silent — a tear stood in his 
eye — ^he put a silver dollar in his daughter's 
hand, and she dried her tears, rejoicing that 
Jenny's death would be the means offending 
two or thi^e Testaments to the heathen 
instead of one. 



I" 
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MODERN INNOVATIONS. 

If you have ever happened to be at meet- 
ing in our village on the Sabbath, you will 
probably remember having seen me lead up 
. my great family through the middle aisle, and ' 
place them on the right hand near the pulpit. 
I have constantly been to meeting, and sat 
in this very seat, (which is one of the best 
in the house,) for nearly forty years. I have 
lately observed with pain and anxiety, that 
many of our good old customs are giving 
way to modern innovations ; and I wish to 
lay some of my troubles before you, Mr. 
Editor, hoping that you, or some other per- 
son, will soon raise his quill on my side for 
redress. 

My present minister has been settled here 
for many years, and has always been con- 
sidered as a good man, but of late he. 
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appears so unlike himself, that at times I am 
somewhat afraid he has in a measure lost 
his reason. I well remember the time when 
he would often give us as fine sermons on 

4 

politics as could be produced by any man. 
Indeed, this was a subject on which I used 
to delight to hear him descant; for herq he 
would show real feeling, and often give such 
bursts of eloquence that I was almost tempted V* 
to clap him. 'Tis true he sometimes offended • 
some, but they were those whose consciences 
were weak, or who were on the wrong side 
of the question, and iti either case not worth 
minding. And on a certain fourth of July, 
he spread joy and mirth throughout our vil- 
lage, by getting our schoolmaster to make us 
an oration, and providing a fine dinner at 
which he himself presided. I remember those ' 
days — ^but alas ! they live only in memory. I 
never hear a word now about my favourite 
subject, politics, from the pulpit ; instead of 
this, our minister is now constantly preaching 
about " repentance, and revivals of reli^ioa^ 
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and holiness of heart," and such things ; one 
sermon about which would give me more 
gloominess than a dozen on politics. I lately 
took the liberty to give him a hint on this 
subject, and begged that he would once more 
bring* out some of his old fire, and raise a 
patriotic spirit in our bosoms. But he said 
his opinions on this subject were changed; 
that he now believed it wrong for a Chris- 
tian, especially a minister, to be engaged in 
political intrigues. I tried to convince him 
that he was certainly wrong — ^that he was 
becoming " over righteous," and would make 
all his people superstitious and gloomy at this 
rate. He replied, " that a minister was ac- 
countable to God for the souls of his people, 
and not for their political creed ; that he had 
enough to do to fulfil what was already laid 
upon him," &c. He said this in a manner 
so serious, that it absolutely made me feel 
disagreeably. He was just about to retort 
jupo^ rne, and give me a sermon upon my 
unconquerable love of worldly things, when 
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a friend happening to come along, I got off, 
and have never dared to mention the subject 
since. I cannot but wonder at this great 
change in our ministers, with respect to their 
preaching politics. For my part I hate in- 
novations. I hate to see old customs falling 
into disuse. I would give ten times as much 
to furnish our minister with newspapers, if he 
would only now and then give us a political 
sermon, as I now do to all the long Ust of 
charitable societies in operation. I would 
give Uberally for this worthy object, notwith- 
standing he often thrown out hints of my 
stinginess. I am astonished that preachers 
are so unwilling of late to gratify their hear- 
ers in this subject. A rarity of this kind 
would certainly be very acceptable to many 
hearers. 

When I was a lad, it was customary 
for the good old people who worked hard all 
the week, to be seen nodding, and sometimes 
even snoring, during service. Under my old 
minister, Mr. Calmfear, I often used Us fe3i. 
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asleep after hearing his text, and by the time 
he had finished his sermon' I was finely re- 
freshed with my nap. He, good man, used 
indeed to urge us to give our attention, 
though he would often apologise for us, by 
sajdng that he knew " the spirit was willing, 
though the flesh was weak." He was a man 
of feeling and compassion ; the Sabbath was 
then " a day of rest ;" and, at first, I thought 
our present minister was going to follow in 
his steps; but here I was much mistaken. 
He often speaks so loud as to startle one, and 
has such a melancholy solemnity in his voice, 
that one cannot sleep with ease under his 
preaching. I remember one Sabbath, after 
a week's very hard labour, when I had fallen 

a 

into a profound sleep, with many others of 
my neighbours, all at once the preacher stop- 
ped, and, in the language of one Whitefield, 
cried, " Fire, fire !" I jumped from my seat, 
and looking wildly around, cried, " Where, 
where ?' He looked me full in the face, and 
replied, **in hell for sleepers!" I shrunk 
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back into my seat, and though I have often 
been severely tempted, yet I have never fdnce 
dared to sleep in meeting. Nor is that all. 
My neighbours have all become so scrupu- 
lous and superstitious on this point, that you 
see the whole congregation striving to keep 
awake by rising and standing, &c. Now it 
grieves me sadly to see these new notions 
destroying the good old customs of our 
fathers. I have stayed at home several Sab- 
baths in order to spend it " in rest ;" but here 
I never better myself, for the parson always 
calls on me the next morning to inquire if I 
am sick, and ■ never fails to give me a tre- 
mendous sermon, that makes me fed bad all 
day. If I tell him I stayed at home on ac- 
count, of sickness, why, then he plies me 
about death, about eternity, and about being 
prepared to die, all which make me feeL 
unhappy. 

I can at this time mention but one more of 
the many grievances which lie heavily on my 
heart A few years ago it was the c.vjs^ss«v 
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of our village to meet together at the door of 
our meeting house a little before the service 
began. And it was very pleasant to see a 
group of old men, like myself, in one place, 
and a number of young men in another, and 
a dozen of girls in a third, all glad to meet 
each other. Here v/e could inquire about 
our healths, listen to whatever news was 
stirring about wars or commerce, or what- 
ever it- might be, or perhaps talk over the 
characters of those who stood candidates for 
pubUc offices. Sometimes, too, we had let- 
ters to give each other, or errands to com- 
municate. All this, you know, Mr. Editor, 
was necessary business, which could not be 
done at any other time, as we met nowhere 
else during the week. This was always an 
interesting season to me, and one in which I 
never *felt at all sleepy. But here, too, mod- 
ern opinions have prevailed. One Sabbath 
in particular, we assembled rather earlier 
than usual, and before the time for meeting 
to begin, our accustomed chat was all over ; 
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and perhaps we did then go a little too far. 
I know not whether our minister heard that 
I made a few trifling bargains on that morn- 
ing, or whether he saw one of his neighbours 
paying the tailor for his new coat, but so it 
was, that tho next Sabbath he took his text 
from the words of Nehemiah to the Jews ; 
and though I could not see how the instruc- 
tions to the Jews, at that time, were to apply 
to usy yet he gave us such a tremendous 
lecture that not a soul has been since seen 
standing round the church before or after 
service. I feel myself getting old, and though 
I think I care but very little about this world, 
yet it is a constant grief to me to see such 
good old practices preached out of fashion. 
Till you will again listen to my complaints, 
Mr. Editor, I must content myself with the 
reflection that I have a good diqHmtum to 

\ave an alteration in these respects, though I 

rant the power* 
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THE TWINS. 

A FEW years since, a man and his wife 

arrived in the town of M , N. Y., as 

permanent residents. They were young, 
lately married, and their prospects for the 
future were bright and cheering. They pur- 
chased a farm in M , which was then a 

new country, — and had happily spent two or 
three years in this situation, when, by a 
mysterious providence, the young man was 
called from this world. With his surviving 
widow, he left two lovely twin infants, to 
deplore a loss which time could not retrieve. 
The widow sought comfort in vain from the 
limited circle of her acquaintance. There 
was no minister of the gospel in that region 
to direct her to the great source of comfort, 
nor was there a pious friend who could guide 
her trembling footsteps to the cross of Jesus. 
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But she went to her Bible, and by the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of truth, fpund that conso- 
lation which a selfish world can neither 
bestow nor taste. She mourned indeed a 
husband who was no more, but she was 
cheered by the hope that God would protect 
her and hers. She wept over her innocent 
babes, and resolved that while she lived, they 
should, never need a mother's care. As they 
grew up, she endeavoured to teach them the 
first principles of religion ; but they received 
only her instructions. One week - after 
another rolled away,— one Sabbath after 
another dawned upon the wilderness, but they 
brought none of its privileges. The wilder- 
ness had never echoed with the sound of the 
church-going bell. The solitary places had 
never been gladdened by the sound of the 
footsteps of him who proclaims glad tidings 
of great joy. The feeling mother clasped 
her httle boys to her aching bosom, and 
sighed and wept for the opportunity of taking 
them by the hand, and leading them u^ t^ 
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the court? of God. In the days of her child- 
hood she had possessed great advantages, 
and she now mourned that her babes could 
only receive instruction from her Ups. Alas ! 
no man of God came to instruct, — to cheer, 
— to gladden the bosom of her, who, for 
yeats, had never heard the whispers of love 
from the servants of her Saviour. 

When the little boys were five years old, 
and before they were old enough to be sensi- 
ble of their loss, a consumption had fastened 
upon their tender parent, and she was soon 
encircled in the cold arms of death. . She 
steadily watched. the certain issue of her dis- 
ease, and even in her last moments, com- 
mended her children to Him who is "a 
Father to the fatherless." A few moments 
before she expired, she kissed her little boys, 
who wept, almost without knowing why, on 
feeling the last grasp of the clay-cold* hand of 
their mother. " It is hard,^' said she to a 
neighbour who was present, " it is* hard for a 
mother to leave two such helpless babes 
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without friends, and without any one to pro- 
tect them ; fcut I leave them in the hands of 
God, and I do believe he will'protect them. 
My last prayer shall be for my poor destitute 
orphans." 

After the death of their mother they were 
received into the house of a neighbour — :a 
poor widows In less than a year, one of 
tbem \ij^s stretched beside his mother beneath 
the sodsi 

About this time a pious young lady arrived 

, i^ the place. She too was an orphan, but 

w^mot comfortless. It was her first inquiry 

how she could do good to the spiritually 

destitute villagers around her. 

In the course of one of her afternoon walks 
she met a little boy straggling by the side 
of the road. There was something in his 
countenance which excited interest at once, 
though he was exceedingly ragged. The 
young lady was struck with his appeartince, 
and immediately jBotered into conversation 
with him. 
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" What is your nam,e, my little boy"?" aaid 
she gently. "James." "Where do you 
live ?" " With widow Parker, just in the 
edge of the wood, there, in that little log- 
house ; can't you see it ?" "I see it ; but is 
widow Parker your mother ?" " No : I had 
a mother last year^ and she loved me. She 
used to take care of me and of my brother 
John. She made our clothes, and taught us 
to say our prayers and catechisms. Oh ! she 
was a most good mother !" " But where is 
your mother V said the lady, as soothingly 
as possible. " Oh, madam, she is dead ! Po 
you see that grave-yard yonder ?' . " Yes." 
*^ "And the great maple tree which -stands in 
the farther corner of it ?" " Yes, I see it." 
" Well, my poor mother was buried under 
that tree, and my brother John lies there too. 
They were both buried deep in the ground, 
though my mother's grave was the deepest. 
I shall never see. then again, never, never, 
as long as I live. Will, you go with me 
and see the gravas ?*' ^^ntinued he, look- 
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ing at' the lady with great earnestness and 
simplicity. 

The short account which the little boy 
gave of himself awakened the best feehngsof 
the young lady, and she had been devising 
some plan by which to do him good. For 
the present she declined visiting the grave, 
but continued to converse with him, and to 
gain his confidence. She found him very 
ignorant, having never been at school ; and 
the instructions of his pious mother, not 
having her to repeat and enforce them by 

* precept and example, were nearly forgotten. 
A Sabbath School had never been estab- 
lished in the place, and whether it was prac- 
ticable to establish one, was doubtful, — but 
she was determined to make the experiment. 
Accordingly, she visited every little cottage 
in the village, and urged that the children 
might be assembled on the next Lord's day, 
and a school formed. A proposal of this 

' kind was new, was from a new-comer, and 
was unpopular. J^ the. old women in the 
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place entered their protest against such inno- 
vations. For the first three Sabbaths, the 
young lady had no other scholar besides her 
Mttle James. But she had already been 
taught, that however faint our prospects of 
doing good at first may be, we should not be 
discouraged. Our labour may not be lost> 
though the first blow may not produce much 
effect. She was sorry that she had so few 
scholars, but she bent all her energies to the 
instruction of her Uttle boy, and afterwards 
felt that Providence had ordered it wisely. 
I But in a few weeks the prejudices of the 
people began to wear away, and before the 
summer closed, this school embraced every 
child whose age would allow it to attend. 

It was the second summer after the esta- 
bbshment of this school, and after little James 
had become well acquainted with his Testa- 
ment and catechism, that his health "also be- 
gan to fail This good young lady beheld 
his gradual decky with anxiety, visited him 
frequently, and alwi^j^wept after having left 
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him. She used often to walk out with him, 
and to endeavour to cheer him by her con- 
versation. 

One pleasant afternoon she led him out by 
the handy and at his request visited the spot 
where lay his mother and little brother. 
Their graves were both covered with grass,- 
and cm the smaller grave were some beautiful 
flowerets. It was in the cool of a serene 
summer's day, as they sat by the graves in 
silence, and neither of them felt like speaking. 
The lady gazed at the pale countenance of 
the little boy, upon whose system a Angering 
disecuse was preying, while he looked at her 
with an aye that seemed to say, I. have not 
long to enjoy your society. Without saying 
a word he cut a small stick, and measiju^ 
the exact length of his Uttle brother's gfVi% 
and again seated himself by the lady. She 
appeared sad while he calmly addressed 
her. 

"You see, Miss S— , that this little 
grave is shorter thaar bum will be." ^V)«^ 
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pressed his little, bony hand within her own, 
and he continued — 

" You know not how much I love you, — 
how much I thank you. Before you taught 
me, I knew nothing of death, — ^nothing about 
heaven, or God, or angels, — I was a very 
wicked boy till you met me. I love you 
much, very much, but I would say- — some-' 
thing else". — "And what would you say, 
James 7" inquired the lady» trying to com- 
pose her own feelings. "Do you think I 
shall ever get well ?" " Indeed I hope you 
will; bat why ask that question?" "Be- 
cause I feel I shall not live long» — I believe 1 
shall soon, die, — I shall then be laid beside 
my poor mother, — and she will then have her 
two little boys, — one on each side of her. 
But do not cry. Miss Sw, I am not afraid to 
die. You told me, and the Testament telb 
me, that Christ will suffer little children to 
come unto him, and though I know I am a 
very sinful little boy, yet I think I shall be 
happy, for I love this Saviour who can save 
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such a wicked boy as I am. And I some-^ 
times think I shall soon meet mother and 
little brother in happiness. I know you will 
come too, wonH you ? When I am dead I 
wish you to tell the Sabbath Scholars how 
much I loved them all, — tell them they must 
all die, and may die soon, and tell them to 
come and measure the grave of little James; 
and then prepare to die." 

The yo^ung lady wept, and could not an- 
swer him at that time. But she was enabled 
to converse with him many times afterwards 
on the grounds of his hope, and was satisfied 
that this little lamb was indeed of ihe fold of 
Jesus. She was sitting at his bedside, and 
with her own trembling hand, closed his 
lovely eyes as they shut in the slumbers of 
death. He fell asleep with a smile, — without 
a struggle. The lady was the only sincere 
mourner who followed the remains of the 
child to the grave, and while she shed many 
tears over that grave, which concealed his 
lovely form, she could not but rejoice in the 
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belief, that God had permitted her to be the 
feeble instrument of preparing an immortal 
spirit for a mansion in the skies, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the 
weary are at rest 

iViw. 1821. 
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THE MOTHER'S TEARS. 

I SAW beside the grassy tomb 

A little coffio fair; 
And many gazed as if the bloom 

Of Eden withered there. 

The little vessel, short and wide, 

Received a sigh from all; 
For two sweet*'infiuits, side by side, 

Were shrouded in on(9 pall. 

And now the mother at their head. 
Like marble stoodr with grief; 

And every pearly tear she shed, 
Then seemed to give relief. 

She raised the napkin o*er them spread, 
Which, hid them from her view ; 

Then bending o*er the coffin's head, 
She gazed a last adieu. 

And on their face so cold and fair, 
Impressed the last fond kiss; 

And often would she then declare — 
**No grief was e'er like this I" 
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**What have I done to anger Godi 
Oh! tell me now I pray: — 

Why must I bear his heavy rod, 
Or aee my infants* clayl" 

I saw the aged pastor weep, 
When closely stancting by; 

And long shall memory safely keep 
His answer in reply. 

**A shepherd long had sought in vaMpr 
To call a wandering sheep ; 
^ He strove to make its pathway plain, 
Through dangers, thick and deep. 
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''But still the wanderer stood aloo^ 

And -still le&sed to come; 
Nor woold aha ever hear reproof-^ 

Or torn to seek her home. 

**At lasC the genUe shei^erd took - 
Her little Umk9 fiom view! 

The mother turned with anguished look- 
She turned and followed too!** 
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THE JSiw. 

Travbliwg lately through the western 
part of Virginia, I was much interiested in 
hearing ah old and highly respectable clergy- 
man give a short account of a Jew, with 
whom he had lately become acquainted. 

He was preaching to a large and attentive 
audience, when his attention was arrdrtad 
by seeing a man enter having every mafk of 
a Jew on the lineaments of his face. He 
was well dressed, and his countenance was 
noble, though it was evident that his heart 
had lately Ijeen the habitation of sorrow. 
He took his seat, and was all attention, while 
an unconscious tear was often seen to wet 
his manly cheek. After service the clergy- 
man fixed his eye steadily upon him, and 
the stranger reciprocated the stare. The 
good minister goes up to him: 
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'< Sir, am I correct ; am I not addreitin^ 
one of the children of Abraham ?" ** You 
are." " But how is it that I meet a Jew in 
a Christian assembly ?" 

The following narrative was the substance 
of his reply: — 

He wa« a very respectable man, of 9. 
superior education, who had lately come 
firom London ; and with his books^ his ricbes» 
and a lovely daughter of seventeen, had found 
a charming retreat on the fertile banks of. the 
Ohio. He had buried the companion of his 
youth before he left Europe, and he now 
knew no pleasure but the company df.his 
endeared child. She was, indeed, worthy of 
a parent's love. She was surrounded by 
beauty as a mantle ; but her cultivated mind 
and her amiable disposition, threw around 
her a charm superior to any of the tinselled 
decorations of the body. No pains had been 
spared on her education. She could read 
and speak with fluency several different lan- 
guages, and her manners charmed every 
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behcditer. No wonder, then, that a doting 
fatl^y whose head was now sprinkled with 
gray, should place his whole affection on this 
only chiltopf his love, especially as he knew 
no source of happiness beyond this world. 
Being a strict Jew, he educated her in the 
strictest principles of his religion, and he 
thought he had presented it with an ornament 
Not long ago this daughter was taken sick. 
The rose faded from her cheek, her eye lost 
it* fire, her strength decayed, and it was soon 
apparent that the worm of disease was riot- 
ing in the core of her vitals. The father 
hung over the bed of his daughter with a 
heart ready to burst with anguish. He often 
attempted to converse with her, yet he sel- 
dom spoke but in the language of tears. He 
spared no trouble or expense in procuring 
medical assistance, but no human skill could 
extract the arrow of death now fixed in her 
heart. * ' 

.^^ The father , was walking in a small grove 
^i^Bi his house; wetting his steps with hw 
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tears, when he was sent for hy the dying 
daughter. With a heavy heart he eiltered 
the door of the chamber, which he feared 
would soon be the entrance of di^ath. He 
was now to take a last farewell of his child> 
and his religion gave but a feeble hope of 
meeting her hereafter. 

She extended to her parent her wasted 
hand — " My father, do you love me ?" " My 
child, you know that I love you: — that you 
are more dear to me than all the world be- 
side." "But, father, do you love me?" 
" Why, my child, will you give me pain so 
exquisite ? have I never given you any proofs 
of my love ?" " But, my dearest father, do 
you love me?" — The father could not an- 
swer ; she added, " I know, my dear father, 
that you have ever loved me — that you have 
been the kindest of parents, and I tenderly 
love you. Will you grant me one request — 
O, my father, it is the dying IjHm of your 
daughter — ^will you grant it ?" v** My dftarestf^ 
child, ask what you will, thof||j^ it take all ofW 
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my property, whatever it may be, it shall be 
granted. I tmll grant it" " My dear father, 
I beg you never again to speak against Jesus 
orNAZA^&r ' 

The tamer was dumb with astonishment 
"I know," continued the dying girl, "I know 
but little about this Jesus, for I was never 
taught But I know that he is -a Saviour, for 
he has manifested himself to me since I have 
been sick, evea^for the salvation of my soul. 
I believe he will save me, although I have 
never before loved him; I feel that I am 
going to him, that I shall ever be with him. 
And now, my dear father, do not deny me ; 
I beg that you will never again speak against 
this Jesus of Nazareth ! I entreat you to ob- 
tain a Testament that tells of him ; and I 
pray that you may know him; and when I 
am no more, you may bestow on him the 
love that was formerly mine." 

The exertion overcame the weakness of 
her feeble body. She ceased; and the 
father's heart was too full even for tears. 
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He left the room in great horror of imnd, 
and ere he could again summon sufficient 
fortitude to return, the spirit of his accoai- 
plished daughter had taken its J|khty as I 
trust, to that Saviour whom she loved and 
honoured,, without seeing or knowing. The 
first thing the parent did after committing to 
the earth his last earthly joy, was to procure 
a New Testament. This he read ; - and* 
taught by the Spirit from j^bove, is now 
numbered ^ among the meek and humble 
followers of the Lamb ! 

June, 1821. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOJ.. 



The prejudices which many have against 
die benevolent operations of the present day, 
usually arise from ignorance of their effects. 
I have seldom known a candid man to dislike 
them after seeing their tendency. A few ' 
years since, I knew a man strongly preju- 
diced against most of 6ur benevolent societies. 
He was respected, and was usually agreeable 
and polite^ But when an Education Society 
or a Sabbath School was mentioned, he made 
no scruples in manifesting his antipathj^ j^t 
so happened, that one summer, a student from ^ 
college, a charity scholar, estabUshed a Sab- 
bath School in the neighbourhood of this 
gentleman. As he was winning in his man- 
ners, he soon collected all the children la th& 
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vicinity, except the only child of this man, 
who for some weeks refused to permit his 
little daughter, a lovely child of eight years 
old, to attend the school. But as all her 
playmates attended, and were delighted with 
the privilege, and aa no bad consequences 
were seen to result from their, instructions, 
what by entreaties, and what by a kind re- 
quest from her mother, it so happened, that 
on the fifth Sabbath after the school was 

opened, little Clarissa was at school, 

with her blithe rosy countenance, happy 
among her happy companions. She con- 
tinued to attend regularly through the sum- 
mer, and te improve very rapidly* The 
teacher of the school encouraged his litUe 
pupils to make any inquiries about the texts 
pf Scripture which th'ey could not understand. 
It was" at the close of a pleasant Sabbath in 
August, when the father called the child to 
him, and addressed her, very mildly — 
** Clarissa, my love, are you not tired of 
going ta that Sunday School ? I don't think 
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you learn any fhing — I mean nothing that 
you understand." "O, yes, father, I do, a 
great many things ! — for to-day I asked my 
teacher about that beautiful text, 'Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days ;' — and what, father, do you 
think ?" " Why, child, it must mean that we. 
ought to be charitable to the poor." " Yes, 
father, but do you know why it is Uke casting 
bread on the waters?" <*No, my love." 
"Well, my teacher explained it to me. He 
said that in the Eastern country, rice and all 
kinds of grain, are called breads even before 
they. are cooked. He said that every year 
the river Nile, and so of some other eastern 
rivers, rose up high, and had its waters over- 
flow its banks, and all the country vround. 
While the waters were thus covering the 
country, the people went out m their little 
boats and scattered their rice (or bread) on 
the waters. This was sowing it. It sunk 
down in the mud; the waters covered it 
:3bt the people knew it was not lost ; for in 
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due time the waters went ofT, and then the 
rice sprung up, and then th^y usually, had 
great crops. This is casting bread on the 
waters ; and true charity is just like it. Isn*t 
it a beautiful verse, father V* " Yes." "And 
dohU I learn and understand what my teacher 
tells me f " " You may go and tell it to your 
mother, my dear." 

Towards the close of the summer, the 

tS&cher was taken sick, and was obliged to 

leave his Sabbath School and college. As 

he was indigent, the ladies of the neighbour- 

< hood kindly made him up a small purse to 

"1^ bear his expenses. One evening little Clarissa 

ciipe to her father with a very earnest look, 

'aiKl says, " Father, will you please to give 

B.a ninepence?" "What will you do with 

/my dear?" "Oh, I want it very much, 

{•^ and will not waste it, father." "But what 

do you want it for ?" " I vnsh, father, you 

would please to give it to me without asking 

— I do want it very much." " I catft giv9^ 

my daughter money, unless she tells me^M^ 
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what use she is to apply it." " Well, father, 
I fear you will not give it to nie, but 1 will 

tell you. You knew that Mr. , my 

school-teacher, is sick, and must go away. 
0, he has been so kind to me. He is going 
away, and I am afraid I shall never see him 
again — I wanted to give him the ninepence ! ■ 
you remember how he explained to me that 
beautiful text, 'Cast thy bread upon the 
waters.'" 

Thp little girl sobbed, and a tear stood in 
the eye of .the father. He put a bank note in 
the hand of his child for her sick teacher, and ■ ^,,^ 
turned aside and wept. He thought how he 
had been taught a lesson of charity by his 
little child; how he had opposed the very 
school where she had been thus instructed; 
and how he had ever been supremely selfish 
aij4 sinful. From that hour he became 
awakemed, and was in great anxiety of mind 
far some time. He then found peace in be- 
He is now a firm friend of educa- 
detiesand sabbath schools; and never 
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.;r, 'thinks of either without thinking of the 
teacher whom he opposed — of his daughter's 
improvement — and of his own hopes of 
immortality. 

Jan. 1825. 
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THE EVENING WALK. 

» • 

I rouND my native village had. undergone 
but little change as to its external, appearance, 
on r0turning to the scenes of nay childhood, 
after an absence of several years-.. ..The small 
white church vsrith its tall Steepler— the little 
red sdioolh^use, eitill fiUed by the hum of 
children-'-the smoqth little . river, Mrith its 
waiters softly rolling^ and murmuring . away 
behind the hills — and the very trees under 
which I had often reclinedr— all told me this 
was pnce my home. But a great change 
was perceptible in the inhabitants. Almost 
every face I met was^ new ; for I had forgot- 
ten that, many of my former acquaintance 
had removed, and still more had been called 
away by the insatiable cravings of the grave. 
I myself had altered so much, that instead of 
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being known by every one, I passed unre- 
cognised by all, a stranger in the threshold 
of my nativit)^; and the sly look, or the 
unmeaning stare, was all that bade me 
welcome. 

After taking lodgings at a public house, I 
began to inquire respecting my father, of 
tho9e who were once his professed friends. 
They stiH remembered him; but the ghive 
had severed-^— time had continued its march, 
and thus remembraace was cool. L turned 
my steps towards llie house where my father's 
family were onoo encircled by ties which 
nothing but necessity could ever have loosened. 
My walk was up a well-known avenue, on 
the banks of a beautiful pond. Here I found 
that a grove, once grand and charming, and 
where the woodland songsters had often be- 
guiled many an hour made melancholy by 
grief occasioned by the loss of friends, had 
fallen by the axe, to make room for several 
rows of insignificant poplars. On arriving at 
the house endeared to me by the tenderest 
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i^ecollections, my feelings were indescribable. 
Though I knew it was now occupied by new 
inhabitants, yet I foolishly thought they eould 
enter into my feelings, and sympathise with " 
nae. It was a mistake. My memory was 
crowded with the past before. I ' entered the 
house. The garden where my father had led 
me when a child, and pointed out the beauties 
of each floweret — ^the yard where with inno* 
cency we sported, ere I, my brothers and 
sisters were .scattered — the willow, under 
whose shade my mother taught me my let* 
tersr-^these all were before me. They were 
all still the same, though many suns had re-> 
volved since I had seen them ; though my 
father's spirit had long since fled ; though his 
children were now widely separated; and 
though my heart could almost burst at their 
sight. 

On entering the house, I found it difiScult 
to make a large family comprehend the ob- 
ject of my visit, much less to feel as I felt. 
They seemed suspicious, and their politeae^^ 
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was cool in the extreme. Every apartment 
was natm^alybut that which made the deepest 
impression upon my mind, was the one in 
which my father died. It was here I knelt 
by his bedside the morning on which he died, 
and received his dying blessing. I well re- 
membered how he took my little hands within 
his, which were icy by reason of death, and 
told me with a faint, feeble voice, '^My 
dear little son, by to-morrow's night your 
father will be buried lo«r in the ground, for 
he is just dying. My poor little son will then 
have no father, but he must pray to (^od 
every ni^t and every morning, and give his 
heart to (Jod while he is yet a Uttle boy : if 
he does this, Gk>d will be his father, and I 
shall one day meet my son where we shall 
never die or be separated 1" It is not easy 
for a child to forget the dying words of his 
parent ; and the room in which I wa# now 
standing, recalled every particular of a scene 
every way interesting. 

As I left the house and continued my walk 
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round the pond, I was naturally led to reflect 
on the transitory nature of our brightest 
prospects in this life, and on the fading colours 
in which our hopes of the future are too often 
painted; and I wondered why I had ever 
trifled and wasted portions of my life. The 
gilded inseci may well sport as it spreads its 
gaudy wings to the beams of the morning 
sUh, for ere that sun shfall set, its .whole ex- 
istence may have terminated. The bilites of 
the field may well confine their attention to 
the present moment, for we know of no day 
that is hereafter to call them to an account 
for their conduct. But man — immortal man, 
is but in the morning of his existence, when 
with age these heavens shall have become 
dim. 

The village graveyard stood on the east 
side of the pond, and I determined to visit it, 
and to' sorrow alone at the tomb of a father 
whom I most tenderly loved, and, peradVen- 
ture, drop a tributary tear over the dust of 
my former acquaintances and friends, who 
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were now peacefully slumbering under the 
sods before me. There was a pleasing awe 
attending every step as I entered the grave- 
yard. Here lay the dust of many of my 
friends ; here were all classes on a common 
footing, excepting that there were some 
rather pompous stones, as if prida must fol- 
low us beyond death. It was autumn, and 
80 still that I could hear every leaf as it fell 
from the surrounding trees. Oh, the voice 
which arises from the sjJence of the tbmb, 
the call which issues irom the graves of our 
nearest and dearest fiends, cannot be disre- 
garded for the time ! Though we may mock 
the Eternal, by sneering at that rehgion 
which alone can free us from the terrors of 
the grave, and though we throw around us 
the cloak of indifference, and " put far away 
the evil day,"- yet we cannot stand over, the 
dust of departed relatives, without feeling, at 
least, that there is solemnity in the grave. 

I was slowly walking among this assem- 
bli^e of mouldering mortals, and looking for 
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the little spot where sleeps my father, when I 
saw a woman sitting under a small weeping 
willow which stood near. I went towards 
her, but my approach seemed not to arrest 
her attention. She was sitting in an upright 
posture, and casting a vacant glance upon 
the smooth surface of the pond, now rendered 
exquisitely beautiful by the purple rays of the 
setting sun, as he poured them through the 
blue mist on the summit of a distant moun- 
tain. She appeared to be about fifty years 
of age. Her form was slender and delicate. 
Some gray locks of her dishevelled hair were 
peeping through the holes of her cap, which 
I now understood were made in the paroxysms 
of insanity — for she was a lunatic. She was 
very much emaciated, and her countenance, 
. though intelligent, showed that for many 
years it had been distorted by the gnawings 
of sorrow. Her eyes were wild and glaring, 
though they might once have been expressive. 
I was not prepared to meet a person of this 

deiBcription. As I placed myself directly be- 
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fore her, she raised her eyes from the water, 
and looked at me with great earnestness 
without speaking. There was something so 
piteous, so sorrowful and so meaning in her 
look, that it went to my very heart, as if she 
would have said — " There is no sorrow like 
my sorrow." I now recalled who she was, 
though she was much altered since I had . 
seen her, and I knew not that for years her 
mind had been wrapt in misery. I told her 
not that I knew her, though there was evi- 
dently something in my looks which caught 
her attention. I tried to converse with her, 
but she was averse ; I started several sub- 
jects which might once have been interesting 
to her, but no reply. Unhappy woman ! she 
was once young and beautiful, was beloved 
and respected, the delight of her parents and 
friends, and the pride of her village ; but her 
horizon has long been darkened by a cloud 
too dark ever to admit the rays of hope into 
her sorrowing bosom. Few who enjoy the 
blessing of reason, are sufficiently sensible of 
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its value, or sufficiently grateful for the mercy. 
Poor woman! the springs of her immortal 
mind were shattered, and her marble bosom 
was cold to all the enjoyments of this life, 
and the repository of no hope respecting the 
next I inquired why she was here, and 
alone ? She replied, " I have no — ^no home 
— ^no friends — no home !" I inquired as to 
her situation, her griefs, her sorrows, and, if 
she could have any, her joys: she pointed 
me to the grave of her husband, and I under- 
stood by her looks that she would say — " All 
the comfort that I have ever known has long 
slumbered there!" The grave was near; 
she had just been washing the white smooth 
stones which stand at the two ends, and lay- 
ing across it some small sprigs of evergreen \ 
I next inquired respecting her children : if 
she knew where, or how they were ? She 
spread out her hands horizontally, and opened 
wide her arms, as if to say — " They are all 
scattered, and gone I know not where!" 
Could I help the overflowings of grief in my 
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heart, as I saw this ? It would havp. given 
her comfort could she have wept — ^but her 
tears were all spent years ago, and their 
fountains wiU always be dry. I myself wept 
as I embraced the poor woman — for — she 
was my mother ! ! ! 

Nov. 1821. 
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A GRIEVANCE. 

Although I am one of those who do not 
approve of the practice of finding fault on 
every occasion, yet I believe there are times 
when remonstrance, or even complaint, is a 
duty. But in order that you may more fully 
understand what I have to say, I must give, 
you a very brief account of myself; and in 
doing this I shall mention a few traits only 
in my character which relate itaimediately to 
the subject of whifcb I am to speak. You 
must know then, that I am a plain man, whd 
lives in one ef our largest villages ; ancl 
though I say it myaelf, I am esteemed not the' 
least wealthy man in the place. I profess^ to 
be a sober, moral man,, who payif every man 

his due, lives peaceably and honestly with all 

8* 
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his neighbours, and has the respect of a 
large circle of acquaintances. I have always . 
been particular in paying my debts and taxes, 
and have used my influence on the side of 
peace and good order. If, Mr. Editor, you 
have ever attended meeting io our village, 
(I mean on the Sabbath, for I never have 
time to attend on week days,) you have pro- 
bably noticed me as I led my large family up 
the middle aisle, and placed them in one of 
the most costly pews in the house. For five 
and twenty years, Mr. Editor, I have scarce- 
ly ever missed being at my post on the Sab- 
bath; so that I am sure to be one of the very 
first to notice every stranger, or fashion, or 
new dress that makes its appearance. As I 
think it becomes a man in my situation to 
make a respectable appearance, I have taken 
care to have my family dress and appear 

■ 

well, and in this respect am geaerally grati- 
fied. 

I mention iSbeae things only to 4ihow you, 
Mr. Editor, what kind of a personage I am, 
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in order that I may better states to yoa my 
grievances, and ask you to take up your pen, 
and endeavour to give me redress. I hate 
long prefaces, and so I come at once to the 
point It is simply this : Our minister and 
myself have lately faUen out ; or rather, I 
have fallen out with him, for he seems to be 
such a stubborn sort of a man, that he won't 
quarrel with me. And what is still worse, 
he ifl such a kind of intriguing, artful man, 
that he has almost the whole parish on his 
side; so that with all the strength I can mus- 
ter, I see no prospect of redress. The point 
of our difference is this : I, being a man of 
considerable business, and withal, according 
to the good scripture maxim, ** diligent in 
business," am apt to sleep during meeting 
time. Now, although it would seem as if 
this was a very trifling affair, on which to 
found a quarrel, yet if you knew all the 
circumstances, you could not find it in your 
heart to blame me. 
Under our good oki parson, Mr; Aimwell, 
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(blessings on his memory !) the state of things 
was far different In his day, we used to 
hear his text, and then, if occasion required, 
lay down our heads and take a nap. To be 
sure, we did not go to meeting on purpose to 
sleep, but when once there, and we felt 
drowsy, it was considered more genteel to 
hold down the head, and sleep soundly, than 
to sit upright and nod. Our pastor used to say 
that it was more respectable to keep awake, 
through the whole service ; but he was of an 
easy, plastic make, and never offended any 
by the severity of his reproofs. Besides, the 
good man would in a manner excuse us, for 
he would often tell us from the Bible, that 
^ the spirit was willing, though the flesh was 
weak." Ah ! these were days of peaoe, when 
we sat, " every man under his own vine and 
fig-tree, having none to molest or make him 
afraid." 

You know, Mr. Editor, that .great rivers 
rise from small sources. It is thus that my 
dislike to our present minister has increased 
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by degrees ; for I am so great a lover of 
peace, and so small was my animosity at first, 
that I can hardly tell how my antipathy to- 
wards him- commenced. But I believe the 
occasion was this; on a warm sabbath in 
June, after being tired by a hard week's 
work, myself, and. a number of others, hap- 
pened to falV asleep during meeting time. 
When the sermon was about two-thirds 
through, our preacher stopped suddenly, and 
stood keenly eyeing his audience. We all 
suddenly started up, and were wondering 
what coukL be the matter, when he coolly 
observed, that he ^' presumed by the appear- 
ance, the audience was displeased with his 
sermon; but,'' continued he, as he deliber- 
ately put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
out a new sermon — " I have another !" With 
that, he began and compelled us to sit and 
hear the whole of it I was not a little mor- 
tified at this, especially as I presumed he 
would not have done it, had he not observed 
me among the sleepers. This reproof, I con-- 
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sidered far too severe for a fault so trifling. 
But this was not all. A little after this, he 
even had the boldness to preach directly 
against the sin of sleeping in meeting time ; 
and he has such a grave, disagreeable solem- 
nity in his voice and manner, that it makes 
one feel very badly. I supposed too, very 
naturally, that this discourse • was levelled 
directly against myself. From this time I 
began to feel very sore towards our minister, 
for no one likes to have his little faults told 
before every body. I now concluded, much 
against my practice and conscience, that I 
wodd stay at home, and not attend meeting. 
Bat I soon became sick of this plan ; for I 
had been absent only two sabbaths, when he 
called on me ; he said he had observed me to 
be absent from meeting, and he came to see 
me, presuming I was sick. Not knowing ex- 
actly how to get along smoothly, I replied 
that I was quite unwell. Upon this, in his 
apparently friendly, and solemn manner, he 
gave me a most tremendous lecture on the 
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duty of being prepared for death, and of my 
peculiar need of preparation. He did this so 
artfully, and yet with such apparent plainness 
and sincerity, that I could not for my life be 
openly offended with him : but I have taken 
good ciare not to be absent from meeting 
prince; for I would rather hear twenty ser- 
mons from the pulpit, than another like that, 
and I am sure they would not make me feel 
half as bad. But as I before observed, I am 
such a qiiiet, peaceable man, that I hate even 
now to break out into an open quarrek 

It generally happens that when a man has 
a womid on a very exposed part of his body, 
it is very apt to get injured or irritated. So 
it has been with me ; for although my minis- 
ter has not seen fit to attack me directly 
since, yet other circumstances have occurred 
to increase my aversion towards him. Of 
these you ishidi hear and judge. On one warm 
sabbath afternoon, when I was unusually dull, 
and when I was fast asleep, I received what 
I oaU a great insult, beside being frightened* 
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When the service was almost half through, 
a young man, one of my neighbours, who had 
for some time been deranged, came into the 
house. He enters very softly, walks through 
the aisle, and ascends the pulpit stq)s till he 
reaches the broad stair, when he turns round 
and views the audience. Seeing me with my 
head down and asleep, the rogue puts his 
hand into his pocket, and draws out a large 
apple, and with all his strength throws it at 
my head. Though it did not actually hit me, 
yet it gave me a prodigious firight. The mi- 
nister stopped and turned round towards the 
fellow; ''O," says he with an arch look, 
** you keep preaching — Pll keep him awake!'* 
You can easily imagine, Mr. Editor, that I 
felt rather uncomfortable, as I roused up, 
quaking with fear, and saw the whole con- 
gregation staring at me, while many looked 
as if they would have sneered, had it not 
been on the sabbath. Although I never ab- 
solutely heard that my minister said much 
about this circumstance, yet I cannot but be* 
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lieve he was secretly rejoiced at my. disgrace, 
and when alone, laughed at my cost I must 
confess, I supposed he would have made a 
handle of this affidr, and made me the jest 
of the whole parish. Bat he is so artful and 
cunning, that I never know where to find 
him ; and vrhen I expect to see him in a pas- 
sion with me, he is as cahn as a clock. 

I might go oui Mr. Editor^ to tell you a 
long list of grievances, for I find it does one 
good to have some one he can complain to ; 
but I trust I have already said enough to 
show you how much my feelings have been 
iqured. I have been trying of late to con- 
vince our parish, that the ** influence of our 
minister is at an end ;" and consequently, that 
he ought to be dismissed ; but I am grieved 
to find, that by some means or other, of which 
I am totally ignorant, he has so infatuated his 
people, that scarcely one will think as I do 
on this subject I can only add, that I think 
inkiiBten have no right to take notice of such 

private affairs as sleeping in churches ; and 

9 
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if they do so,' they are uncivil and ungener- 
ous. As no man ought to be called to ac- 
count for the manner in which he spends his 
time in meeting, unless he disturbs people by 
his noise, it follows, that ministers who thus 
caU their hearers to account, are to blame^ 
and ought to he dismissed. I am not able to 
say all I feel on this subject and occasion ; 
but I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will take 
your quill and teach ministers their duty in 
this respect 

Jprii, 1823. 
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THE CHEISTIAN SLAVE. 

Thb sun had set, and I began to be anxiopi 
to find a place of rest for the ni^t, after a 
day's ride under a sultry sun. — I was travel- 
ing in South Carolina, and was now not far 
from a branch of the Cooper river. The 
country here is a deikd level, and its surface 
is covered witl^ thinly scattered pimts. J(,<^f me 
to an old church — it stood solitaiy^ Jpot a 
IjfiAse in sight: it was built of wdfid, and 

muoh decayed. The breezes of evening were 

• 

gently sighing through the tops of the long- 
leafed pines which stood near; while still 
nearer stood several large live-oaks, which 
spread out their aged arms, as if to shelter 
what was sacred. On their limbs hu6g in 
graceful folds "ito long gray moss, as if a 
mantle of mourning, waving over a few de- 
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cayed tombs at the east side of the church.- 
These oaks gave the place a very sombre and 
awful appearance ; they seemed to stand as 
silent mourners over the dust of generations, 
that had sunk into the grave, and waiting in 
solemn expectation that others would soon 
come and lie beneath their shade in the long 
deep of death. The time of day, and the 
sacredness of the spot, were so congenial to 
my own feelings, that I involuntarily stopped 
my horse. 

My curiosity was now exdted by seeii^a 
very aged negro standing and gazing steadiljr 
on a small, debajdng tomb; he seemed to fe 
intent, and did not observe me ; his wodiy 
locks were whitened by age ; his countenance 
was manly, though it bore the marks of sor- 
row; he was leaning on his smooth-woni 
staff, the companion of many years. I was 
somewhat surprised on seeing this aged Afri- 
can silently meditating -among the vestiges of 
die dead, and accordingly rouaed him from 
his reverie ; he started at iirst, but his confi- 

\-- 
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dence was soon gained. There is i spring 
in the bosom of every Christian, wrhich throws 
a joy into his heart whenever he meets a fel- 
low Christian during his pilgrimage here 
below. I found the old negro to be an 
eminent Christian, and we were soon ac- 
quainted. I inquired what motive induced 
him, at that hour of the day, to visit these 
tombs. Instead of answering my question 
directly, he gave me the following account of 
himself in broken language : — 

About sixty years ago, this negro was 
living under his paternal roof in Africa ; he 
was ^e son of a chief of a small trib^, the 
pride of his parents, and the delight of his 
cojtotrymen ; none could more dexterously 
throw the dart ; none more skilfully guide the 
fragile canoe over the bosom of the deep. 
He was not far from twenty years of age, 
when on a fair summer's mom, he went in 
his little canoe to spend the day in fishing. 
About noon he paddled his bark to the shore, 
and under the shade of a beautiful palmetto 
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tree, he reclined till the heat of noon-day 
shduld be past. He was young, healthy, and, 
active; he knew none whom he dreaded-; 
he was a' stranger to fear ; and he dreamed 
only of security, as he slept under the shade 
of his own native tree. Thus while our sky 
is ei^circled with the bow of happiness, we for- 
get that it may soon be overspread with dark- 
ness. When this African awoke, he found 
his hands bound behind him, his feet fetteredi 
and himself surrounded by several white men, 
who were conveying him on bbard of their 
ship ; — it was a slavdr^hip. The vessel had 
her cargo complete^}, and was ready to sail. 
As they were unfurling 'the sails, the son of 
Africa, with miany others of his countrymen, 
for the last time cast his eyes upon his native 
shores. Futurity was dark, was uncertain, 
was despair. His bosom thrilled with anguisb, 
as he threw his last farewell look over the 
plains of his native country. There was his 
native spot where he had Hved, there the 
homd of his infancy and childhood, there the 
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place where he had inhaled his earliest breath 
— and to tear him from these, seemed like 
breaking the very strings of his heart. 
. After a melancholy passage, during which 
this African was forced to wear double the 
irons, to receive double the number of lashes, 
that any of his companions received^ on ac- 
count of his refractory spirit; he was at 
i;^!^ landed and sold to a planter in the 
place where he now resides. There is no- 
thing new, nothing novel or interesting that' 
ever takes place in the life of a slave — 
describe one day, and yoji write the history 
of a slave. The sun^ indeed, Continues to roll 
over him, but it sheds upon him no»new joys, 
no new prospects, no new hopes. So it was 
with the subject of this narrative. His master 
was naturally a man of a very humane dis- 
pQffltion, but his overseers were often little 
else than compounds of vice -and cruelty. la 
this situation the negro lost all his natural in- 
dependence and bravery. He often attempted 
to run away, but was as often taken and 
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punished. Having no cultivated mind to 
which he could look for consolation — know- 
ing of no change that was ever to take place 
in his situation, he settled down in gloominess. 
Often would he send a silent sigh for the home 
of his youth ; but his path showed but fevf 
marks of happiness, and few fays of hope 
for futurity were drawn by fancy's hand. 
Sunk in despondency and vice, he was little 
above the brutes around him. 

In this situation he was accidentally met 
by the good minisiter of the parish, who ad- 
dressed him as a rational and immortal being, 
and pressed upon him the first principles of 
religion. This was a new subject, for he had 
never before looked beyond the narrow bounds 
before him ; nor had he ever dreamed of a 
world beyond this. After a long conversa- 
tion on this subject, the minister made^biin 
promise that he would now '^ attend to his 

The clergymw could not, for many months 
after this, obtain an interview with his. 
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new pupily who most carefully shunned hitn. 
But though afraid to meet his minister, he 
still felt an arrow of conviction in his heart 
Wherever he went, whether asleep or awake, 
to use his own words, his promise, "me 
take care of soul, stick close to him." He 
now began in earnest to seek ** the one thing 
needful.'* By the kindness of his master, 
he learned to read his Testament, lind to 
inquire more about Jesus. He was now very 
desiirous to iiee his minister; and before a 
bonvenient opportunity ocdurred, he was in 
such distress of mind as actually to attempt 
two several times to kill himself. His minis- 
ter visited him, conversed and prayed with 
him. 

"Oh," he would say, "God never think 
sucKpoor negro, he no love so much sinner, 
he no before ever see such bad heart !" The 
mercy of Christ, and his compassion towaidi- 
sinners were explained to him, and his sotiT 
was filled with " joy and peace in believing." 
He now rejoiced and thanked Grod that ha 
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mu brought from his native shores, as he 
had a fairer country, and purer enjoyments 
presented to his view, after the scenes of this 
transitory world shall be over. He now be- 
came more industrious, and more faithful. 
Sy uncommto industry he raised money suf- 
ficient to purchase his own freedom. He next 
bought the liberty of his wife, and had nearly 
completed paying for that of his only daugh- 
ter, when she was liberated by the hand of 
death. His wife soon followed her, and left 
this world a perfect void to the husband and 
father. His every tie that bound him to earth 
was now broken. Having no earthly enjoy- 
.ment, he now placed his affections on heaven 
above. It is easy for the Christian to make 
rapid progress in holiness when not fettered 
by worldly cares. 

It' was now dark, and I must leave my 
new acquaintance. I left him with his face 
wet with tears, still standing beside the tomb 
— ^the tomb of his old minister ! This good 
man had been his faithful and constant guide, 
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and thougfi his ashes had been slumbering for 
years, the negro had not yet forgotten how to 
weep at their urn. I could not but admire 
the goodness, and the wonderful dealings of 
God, in order to bring men to himself. Happy 
minister! who hast been the instrument of 
covering multitudes of sins ! Happy negro I 
his is not this world. Though no sculptured 
marble may tell the traveler where he may 
shortly lie — though he never trod the thorny 
road of ambition or power — though the trum- 
pet of fame never blew the echo of his name 
through a gaping world — still those eyes, 
which will soon be closed in death, may 
hereafter awake, to behold, undaunted, a 
world in flames, and these heavens fleeing 
away. 

July, 1821. 
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THE SAILOR'S FUNERAL. 

Thb raging storm was calmed and stilled,, 
And sadness now each bosom filled, 

As we assembled slow; 
For every saOor moomed the lad 
Whose pallid features death had dadu 

And artless was our wo. 

We placed him on the vessePs inde^ 
And wavelesB was the dark blue tide,. 

About to close around him; 
We beard no bell — ^we saw no bier,. 
Not kindred friends to drop a tear. 

As in the sheet we wound him! 

The winds were sighing through the shrouds^ 
The moon was shining through the clouds, 

And soft her beams were pouring; 
And then we gathered round the head, 
And silent gazed upon the dead, 

While distant waves were roaring! 
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'Twas there we thought, that, &r away, 
His widowed mother, day hy day. 

Would pray for his returning; 
How little sisters watched each sail, 
And disappointed oft turned pale 

By lamp at midnight burning! 

Then slow we raised him o'er the side, 
And gently downward let him glide, 
. And placed him on the billow; 
The waters round him smoothly closed, 
As on their bosom he reposed. 
And made their deep his pillow! 

•O, sailor! lowly is thy bed-r- 

And few the tears for thee are shed, 

For few will -mourn lor thee; 
But sad we lay thee here In peacei^ - 
And round thee corals shall increase. 

And thou shalt sleep most peacefully! 

But here thoa shalt not always rest. 
With waters rolling o'er thy breast — 

For thou again shalt rise; 
And thou the voice 'of heaven wilt hear. 
Which wakes the just both &r and near. 

And calls them to the skies !> 

Jan. 1822. 
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THE MISSIONARY. 

It is a number of years since a cool Oc- 
tober night found me traveling in our west- 
ern wilderness. I had rode all day, through 
an almost trackless wild, having little else but 
trees, with a part of their bark hewn off, to 
guide me ; and it was now just in the edge 
of evening. The forests had already fait se- 
veral frosts, and the various trees were as- 
suming different shades, red, brown, and 
yellow. Though wearied and on a wearied 
horse, I saw no prospect of a shelter for t}ie 
night, save tbd foliage of the trees and the 
canopy of heaven. By the murmur of waters 
I knew I pould" not be far from some great 
river, and hoped that I might possibly find a 
habitation on its banks. A full moon now 
rose through the trees, checkering the woods 
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as a stream of silver light was here and there 
poured through tlie branches, and giving it a 
wild, romantic appearance. I soon came 
near the river, and a small light twinkling 
between the trees, gave the cheering assur- 
ance that human beings were near. I rode 
up to the door, and found the Ught came from 
a rude log-^house, ainall, and hastily put to- 
gether, with clay between the logs, and a 
chimney built at one end, on the outside. A 
little barn, a sm^all garden^ and a pretty grass- 
plot in front of the dwelling seemed to indi* 
cate that the occupants, if poor, were not 
entirely without industry or taste. When I 
knocked, the door was opened by a venerable- 
looking man, who was bending under l^e 
weight of many years. I told him my situa- 
tion ; that I was a stranger, weary, benighted, :^^ 
and needing his hospitality. **I am alone," V 
said the old map, <^and have but poor ac- 
commodations; my dwelling is a house of 
loneliness and sorrow ; but if you can put up 
with my fow^ conveniences, you are wel- 
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come ;'* -and with that he led the way to his 
little stable for my horse. While thus am- 
ployed, the peculiar appearance and silence 
of the old man, together with a few slight 
hints which fell from him, excited my curi- 
osity to study his character. On entering the 
cottage, I noticed that it wai divided into two 
small rooms ; and although the lomiture was 
poor and coarse, yet every thing was neat 
and in order. After partaking a has^ meal 
of plain food, I felt a desire to draw the okl 
man into conversation ; but to this he seemed 
unaccountably averse^ He appeared kind 
and obliging ; yet there was a melancholy 
hanging around him,- that was inexplicable. 
I imputed this to his iolitary life, and we 
both sat silent At the season of rest, he 
pointed to a rude bedy covered with bear- 
skins, in one corner of the room. 

** I am not able, sir, to give you a better 
bed ; you will please to occupy that couch. 
I shall sif up." 

Surprised at such a proposal, I said, " Your 
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bed, kind friend, js more needed by you than 
hy me. But Jiave you no bed in the other 
room that 1 can occupy V* ^ He shook his 
head. I continued, " I am young ; I can lie 
on the floor in my cloak — a worthier being 
than myaelf had not where to lay his head." 
I saw. the oki man's countenance brighten at 
this ; and I knew th&t I had touched a string 
in his heart that would vibrate. We sat down» 
and religion was introduced. I found him in* 
telligent, clear, decided, and very pious. At 
my particular request, he gave me a brief 
history of his life, bringing his narrative to 
the present time. He was bom and educated 
in New England. In the jnonuBg of life he 
was tempted to leave his i^tive villagei Sdr 
what was considered a good offer in the new 
settlements. For many years his worldly 
concerns were thriving and proq)ei;ous ; but 
at length, by some quibble of the land-jobbers, 
the deed by which he held his land was dis- 
covered to be defective ; and in an- hour hff 

wa9 reduced from comparative affluence tfy 

10* 
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poverty. His wife died soon after this event ; 
and he then retired to this loiiely spot, intend- 
ing to spend his life alone^ living on what he 
could take by fishing and hunting. 

** It will be five years the coming winter," 
said he, '< since I was sitting here one even- 
ing, all alone, save my dog, who lay beside 
me'. He was great company, and is now." 
Here he stroked the head of a large mastiff, 
who looked up as if understanding the sub- 
ject of conversation. *^ I was sa3ring, it was 
in the evening, and in the middle of the win- 
ter. I had noticed, as the sun set, that he 
weiit down gloomy and redl It was not lopg 
before the winds began to rise, and sweep 
through the forei^t with a roaring truly dread- 
ful. A darkness soon spread t>ver the face of 
the heavens, so thick that not a star could 
glimmer through it A storm was coming. 
It was a cokl and piercing evening. The 
mighty trees bent before the wind, while their 
limbs and branches either broke and fell, or 
loudly creaked. Soon the snow began to fall 
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— ^like feathers at first, but preeenily in thick* 
ening sheets, whirling iA eddies, and curling 
in wreaths, and whk(|bg shrill, as it coiled 
around the roots of the trees. I looked out 
of -my little window, but could see nothings— - 
all was darkness. I could hear nothing but 
the howling tempest and the loud yells of the 
wolves which came mingling with almost 
every blast. It seemed as if the spirit of the 
storm was striding through the interminable 
forest in the greatness of his. power. I was 
preparing to go to rest, when my dog sudr 
denly leaped up and barked violently. I^ Umf 
tened, and could plainly iiear cries of'dis-' 
tress. I kindled up my fire, took my lanterUt 
dog and double-barreled gun, and went out 
I fired my gun to frighten the wolves, and to 
give notice that assistance was near. I lis- 
tened attentively, but heard only one faint 
cry for help — distant and indistinct I called, 
but no one answered. I had searched a long 
time, was nearly numb with the cold, and 
about to return, when my dog came bound- 
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ing through the snow, bringing a poclDet- 
handkerchief in his mouth. I took the hand- 
kerchief and followed him. At a. short dis- 
tance I found a horse's bridle and saddle ; and 
after searching farther, I found, almost buried 
in the snow, an old man, with a child in his 
armia, about twelve years of age. The old 
man was faint, and almost stiff with cold, 
while the child, who lay upon his breast, 
with her arms about his neck, was yet able 
to cry, though her tears were frozen on her 
face. With much difficulty I took them to my 
dwelling ; and in th&, course of the night, got 
them warmed and revived. The next morn- 
ing was dark vrithout, but «tiH more sad 
within. The old man, whom I had rescued 
from death, was too feeble to rise ; and the 
little girl had almost forgotten die horrors 
through which she had so lately passed, in 
her anxiety for him. She was a beautiful 
little creature, but thinly clad. I wonder- 
ed how so frail a flower came to be taken 
£rom its proper soil, and exposed \jo awda. ?». 
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verkif^. She seemed to know but little about 
the old man in whose protection she unhesi- 
tatingly relied, though it was easy to see that 
she regarded him with peculiar affection. I 
tried to amuse my guest, and in the course of 
a few days he was so much revived that he 
could give me something, of his history^ 

^*,I now learned what gave me but little 
pleasure, that my guest was a missionary 
s^nt out into the new settlements from New 
England. I. had often heard his liame men- 
tioned as I went into a village somewhat dis- 
tant, though I had never before seen him. 
He was peculiarly venerable and dignified in 
his look, with gray hair, and a wan counte- 
nance, though it was cheerful and calm. I 
hated the very name of a missionary; but 
the helpless situation of this old man, his in- 
teresting manners, kindness, and benevolence 
of expression, together with the pretty child, 
soon wore off my prejudices. He informed * 
me, that the day he arrived at my cotta^e^ 
be Was going BL journey thxovx^ iJn&^'^^^^- 
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ness, when he met with a party of Indians 
just retarning from plundering and massa- 
creing a small neighbourhood of whites, about 
sixty miles distant. They were warm from 
their work of blood, and partly intoxicated ; 
yet they knew him and respected him as one 
wliQ held comtnunion with the great Spirit 
They were laden with plunder, with scalpa, 
and the little drl. As soon as he met them 
the child stretched out her hands in supplica- 
tion, and wept in the fubiess of her grief. 
His heart was touched with pity. The 
strength of the little captive was nearly ex- 
hausted by hard usage ; and he tried to pur^ 
chase her of the Indians. They demanded 
fifty dollars as her ransom, and would not 
abate their demands. He had no property 
but his horse, and about twenty dollars, 
which had lately been sent to him from the 
north. He offers his money, but the savages 
' refuse. He shows his watch, and pen-knife. 
They saw it was all he had, aftS gave the 
child into his |^ands. She clung to him as to 
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a parent, having no other earthly friend, her 
parents having fallen victims to the cruelty 
of the Indians. He was thus bearing this 
lamb rescued from the jaws of the wolves; 
when night and the storm came on^^ ^^ over- 
whelmed him as I have described ; for just 
before reaching my house, his horse stumbled 
and was too feeble to rise. 

'< I was extremely interested in the situation 
of the missionary, and in that of the child, so 
young, so beautiful, so helpless. I could 
afford but poor accommodations to my guest 
during his sickness which followed, yet I 
never heard him complain, or utter a wish 
for any thing better. He had been sick sev- 
eral days, when he one day called me to his 
bed, and told me he should probably never, 
recover ; and began to converse on the sub- 
ject of religion. He had never mentioned 
the subject so directly to me before, though 
I had often heard him talking to the little girl 
as she leaned over his bed, and teaching her 
to pray. I frankly told him that I was a 
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firm and staunch universalist, and wished 
for no personal conversation on religion. 
But his gentle and insinuating cpnversation 
took hold of me; and I finally consented 
coolly to give him my reasons for believing 
in universal salvation, and assured him 'that 
it was impossible for him or any other man 
to set them aside. * God/ said I, ' is a 
merciful being — ^is a father to his creatures ; 
and never made any beings for the purpose 
of damnitig them for ever. , My reason and 
die light of nature teach me this.' 'Your 
r^son, and the Ught of. nature/ said the 
good man, < independeptly of the Bible, could 
never teach you whether or not the soul sur- 
vived the body y much less, that it could be 
happy after death. As to your reason, that 
would as soon teach you that a benevolent 
God i^ould exclude all evil from his works, 

, as that all will be happy in eternity. Now 
your reason might teach you that a merciful 
G|od would not permit plagues to desolate 

cJtiear^wars to ravage kiugdoovs-r-earth- 
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quakes to swallow up thousands — revenge 
and murder to fill the earth with devastation. 
But you see that all this takes place. As to your 
reason's sa3n[ng that it is inconsistent with the 
benevolence of God to create beings in order 
to punish them, a child might make the same 
objection against the probability that a mer- 
ciful judge would condemn a criminal to be 
hanged. The reason of the child is equally 
against this seeming cruelty. But the reason 
of a child cannot determine such matters ; he 
cannot see all the bearings of laws and gov- 
ernments. So with regard to your reason, 
in respect to the proceedings of God. You 
say God is a father, and will not punish for 
ever. So is a good king a father to his peo* 
pie, and yet his very benevolence requires 
him to punish the guilty. Perhaps the in- 
habitants of the old world, and of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, argued in the same wayv that be- 
cause God was a father, and was merciful, he 
would never fulfil his threatenioga, ^\A Vkstj 

them, his children, in a flood, aivi 'va. A\w«^^^* 
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fire and brimstone ; and yet, these threatenings 
were executed. As to God's not making men 
in order to destroy them, it is equally true 
that he did not make angels to destroy them; 
and yet, when angels sinned and became 
devils, he thrust them down to hell. They 
were created by a merciful God ; they sin- 
ned ; and they are to be punished for ever. 
Judas was created by the same Being; he 
sinned, and went to his own place, ^ and it 
would have been better for him had he never 
been bom.' Do not deceive yourself; there 
may be deception in your reason. The Bible 
declares that ^ he that believeth not, shall be 
damned.' All who are impenitent, will be 
punished as long as they sin. If they sin a 
thousand years, they will be punished so 
long ; if they sin for ever, they will be pun- 
ished for ever. Now unless you can prove 
that every one will certainly stop sinning un- 
der punishment in the world to come, do not 
foe satisfied with a belief which may ruin the 
soul for ever.* 
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'< It was by such arguments, and by a calm 
appeal to the Bible, that the foundations of 
my faith began to be shaken. But it was 
not till the old missionary was no more, that 
I obtained the hope which I now cherish. 
He lived but a few weeks after this conversa- 
tion. He was sensible of his approaching 
change, and spoke of it with great freedom. 
As his body grew more and more feeble, his 
mind seemed to become more clear and 
heavenly; The morning that he died, he 
called me to him — ^the little girl never for- 
sook his bedside — he called me to him, took 
my hand^ pressed it, and said, * In a few 
hours, my spirit will be gone — I trust lo my 
Saviour. I have laboured for him many 
years in this new part of the country ; and 
though little known, and little thought of, and 
though but a poor, sinful creature, yet I hope 
my Saviour will pardon my many imperfec- 
tions, and receive my departing spirit to him- 
self. I have but a few words to say^ for L 
am very low. I wish you lo \ak<^ \jpcA ^5»xft 
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of my faithful horse; you might think I 
should not mention him on such an occasion; 
but for many years he has been a faithful 
friend to me — sometimes for months together 
my only earthly friend. He is a good crea- 
ture; take good care of him. I wish you 
would bury me under the great oak tree 
which stands on the bank of the river near, 
by. Probably no one will ever know or in- 
quire where my bgnes are laid. I must com- 
mit that pretty innocent child to your care ; 
be a father to her, and she will ever love you 
and repay you by her gratitude. And now, 
my dear friend^ only a word more: make 
sure of your own salvation; lay aside all 
your false notions, repent of your sins, believe 
on the Saviour, and he will save you. I have 
prayed for you, and cannot but hope we shall 
meet in heaven.' 

"He then called the child to him, who 
kissed him, and began to weep. * Do not 
cry, my dear Harriet — ^though I should be 
glad to live for your sake, yet I am going to 
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a better, a happier world. We have been 
acquainted but a short time, my dear, yet I 
have offered many prayers for you. Take 
my Bible and Hymn-book, and keep them to 
remember me. It is all the legacy I can leave 
my dear Harriet. Take them, my girl — ^read 
them, pray over them^ and God will bless 
you. Be a good girl, and this man will be 
your father : be a good child, and God will 
be your father ; and the Saviour will be your 
friend. Pray for yourself, and live near to 
God, and we shall meet again, and be sepa- 
rated no more. Farewell, my dear Harriet, 
I cannot talk more — ^to Grod I commend 
you.' 

" He ceased to speak, while the poor child 
wept as if her heart would break; and I 
wept too : but there was no need ; for the 
good missionary was happy. Even with his 
last words he breathed out his soul to God ; 
and I have no doubt ascended to heaven. He 
died so calmly, and with such a sweet sniile 

on his facet that I did not know the exact 

11* 
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time of his departure. We buried him under 
the oak tree according to his wishes. You 
may see his grave in the morning. It is now 
almost level with the ground, and can hardly 
be noticed. My poor Harriet grieved as if 
her own father had died." 

The cottager here ceased his history — put 
liis hands before his face, and wept bitterly. 
His frame shook as if all the agonies of the 
past were again pressing upon him. After 
he had become somewhat calm, I asked where 
was now that interesting child, that Uttle Har* 
net? 

''Ah! sir, she lies beside the missionary, 
under the oak tree!" — and again he burst , 
into tears-*-and I could now see and feel how 
lonely and how afflicted was the poor old 
man before me. I could almost anticipate 
the sequel which he gave me as follows. 

" The little orphan wa« the loveliest flower 

you ever saw. As soon as the missionaiy 

was gone, she n^de me her father; and truly 

the waa the heai child in the NvoiVd. \ w^n^x 
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shook off the impression made on my mind 
by the lastwords, and especially by the death 
of the missionary. I felt that my system 
would not enable me to meet dea,th in such a 
way. For some weeks I was in great dis- 
tress of mind ; but finally, as I humbly trust, 
I gave my proud and sinful heart to God. 
After this I enjoyed myself very much. Har- 
riet would read to me from her Bible, sing 
from her Hymn-book ; and then we used to 
pray together night and morning. I never 
knew any particular time when she is sup- 
posed to have been <bom again;' but that 
there was such a time I have no doubt* She 
was ever kind, dutiful, and ready to converse 
on the subject of piety — especially the last 
year of her life. Oh! sir, could you have 
seen her life and her deaths you could not 
doubt that she was a child of 6od« She 
was always very delicate as to health* But 
about nine months ago she had a cough com- 
mence. It was but a slight oougJ;\> \so^. ^qn:^^ 
iiot be removed. She graduai^Vy tr^«\j^ vii«?i\ 
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but as every morning her cheeks Wjere fed, 
and her eye bright, I did not suspect that the 
worm was already at her vitals. She was 
sensible of her situation, and did all in her 
power to give me consolation. When I have 
sat and looked at her ; and when neither dared 
to speak wjiat we feared, she would turn the 
subject of our thoughts into some other chan- 
nel, better fitted to prepare us for separation. 
I cannot now bear to tell you how she died ; 
it would overcome me too much. It will be 
enoug|i to say, that she died £^s a Christian. 
Yesterday she was buried; and buried too 
as she desired : but I have told you that she 
lies by the side of the missionary. Ah ! I 
am left alone, old and ^desolate. But the 
will of God be doiie. We vrtll go and see 
their graves in the morning." 

"Let us go now," said I, and gave my 
arm to the old man. He led me to the spot 
They were laid side by side. The river was 
murmuring at their feet The great oak was 
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spreading its branches over them. The 
leaves -were falling around. One grave w^as 
fresh — one was grown over with moss. 
The old man leaned on my arm and wept 
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Soft and low was her prayer — " Thy will be done, 
As lowly she lay on her tear-sprinkled pillow; 

For she thought of her boy — ^her own darling son, 
Who wand'ring, had roamed fiur away on the billow ! 

And breathless she lay as the wind whistled loud, 

With a heart that beat wild in her bosom of sorrow ; 
For she thought how her child all wrapped in his 
shroud, 
Might sleep in the waves ere the dawn of to-mor- 
row! 

And calmly she prayed for her dear orphan boy, 
While the thick gathered clouds in torrents were 
pouring ; 

She prayed for her child — her sole earthly joy, 
And started as loudly the thunders were roaring ! 

She thought of the time when at childhood's first 
dawn, 

f 

He would linger around her and soothe her commo- 
tion — 
Would comfort hie mother with sorrow now wan, 
As she mourned for the husband who sank in the 
ocean! 
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She thought of the time when he sat by her side, 
On a bright summer's eve, wti&i the stars were all 
glowing; 
And she taught him that Being whose power is so 
wide, 
And whose mercy on man is so constantly flowing ! 

She thonght of the time when he left her to roam. 
And told his fond parent with tears that were start- 
ing— 

Where'er he should go he would think of his home, 
And his mother's advice at thehour of their parting! 

Then she thonght of the hour when time would be 
past— ► 
And she shrank &om the thought with a bosom all 
trembling, 
For there she might meet her poor orphan at last, 
And see him with those on the left side assembling ! 

'Twas thus the poor widow then prayed for her child, 
'*0h! may heaven preserve him now far on the 
biUow ;" 
Then gently she sighed and most sweetly she smiled, , 
As she thought of her orphan" tnd died on her 
pillow ! 

Oct. 1822. 
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Dear Sir — I am induced to send you the 
following account of myself, partly out of 
gratitude for my education, and partly to 
excite your sympathy in behalf of my friends. 

It was in the early part of last year that I 
bade you adieu; and with several of my 
brethren, traveled to a neighbouring state, 
under the protection of a venerable clergy- 
man. All, except myself, were soon dispersed 
among his parishioners; but as no one 
wished for me, I was cast into a cupboard 
among a collection of old books, and the 
key turned upon me. Language fails to tell 
you how I felt when thus buried alive in the 
very morning of life, with the prospect 
of spending my brief existence shut out from 
society, and from usefulness. Iv v^^-a ^oot 
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consolation that I could here ^editate on 
the moral condition of the world, and weep 
over its sorrows — I wanted to be doing 
something for its welfare. But my very 
heart beat for joy when my prison door 
opened one cold wintry morning, and the 
old minister requested a stranger to take me 
with him to the western country. The tra- 
veler seemed not overmuch pleased with the 
request, and very unceremoniously stuffed me 
into a large great-coat pocket, as if I was 
company that might disgrace him. The cler- 
gyman wished me success in trying to do 
good; and I saw him no more. After riding 
in my hiding place nearly a thousand miles, 
I began to fear lest I was forgotten ; and so 
indeed I suppose I was, for the man suddenly 
put his hand into his pocket, snatched me out^ 
and threw me into the road. After my fircpt 
Isurprise was over, I saw the man cast bis 
eye over his shoulder to see what became of 
me ; — he stopped, as if hesitating .a moment, 
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whistled to forget me, — ^passed on, and I saw 
him no more. 

For a while I lay fluttering and trembling 
lest my end had now certainly come ; but I 
soon discovered a little white-headed, rosy- 
faced boy making towards me with great 
speed. He eagegrly seized me, carried me home, 
and I once more found myself in human so- 
ciety. As soon as I entered the house, every 
eye was turned upon me, and every hand 
stretched out, so that I came near being torn in 
pieces before all had learned my name. At 
length the father of the family, with an oath 
that made me shudder, demanded that I should 
be given to him. He eyed me through a huge 
pair of spectacles for a time, and then he 
began to ridicule my name, and then he called 
yott, Mr. Editor, by many hard titles, which I 
dare not repeat It seems that none of our 
family had ever been in the neighbourhood 
before, and I was looked upon as some " de- 
sign of the priests," as they said. But as I 
faithfully told the family about the calendar. 
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and some things about the weather, they be- 
gan to treat me with more civility. They 
even listened a while to my account of the 
labours of Christians throughout the world to 
do good; but they no sooner came to the 
letter from my brother, than they called the 
farmer there mentioned a fool; and cursed 
me most dreadfully for tempting people to be 
benevolent and good. This was Saturday 
night The old man immediately sent me 
over to the " 'squire's" to see " what I was," 
as he said, though I really suppose it was be- 
cause he was not willing to have me in his 
house over the Sabbath, lest I should see how 
he violated it. 

The 'squire received me very politely, and 
the next morning took me into his office. 
But instead of conversing on some subject 
proper for the holy Sabbath, he would talk 
only about the weather, roads, dates, &c. 
and even set me to casting interest, and help- 
ing him to make out his accounts. Now, 
though I could do all this with the utmost 
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ease and accuracy, yet it grieved me to the 
heart to be forced to do it on the Sabbath. 
But we were soon interrupted by the entrance 
of several men — some on business — some 
going to a distant tavern — some about going 
to hunt or fish. I noticed too, one red-faced 
looking fellow, with one pocket-full of cards, 
and the other weighed down with a bottle. 
His breath, too, was very disagreeable. As 
soon as they saw me, they sneered at me, 
and at the squire for' having me ; but he ex- 
cused himself by saying, I was none of his. 
One of them, rtiore civil than the rest, begged 
that I might be lent to his wife, as ^ she liked 
such sober things," as he expressed it, though 
he himself, as if afraid of their sneers, 
" cared not for these things." Accordingly, 
a clean, intelligent little boy was sent to carry 
me to his mother. The good woman received 
me with joy, and about noon sat down, with 
her children around her, to hear what I had 
to say. For many years had this woman 
lived here, deprived of the ordinances of 
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religion. The Sabbath dawned upon her; 
but as it threw its, light over her neat little 
cottage, it brought no Sabbath to her soul. 
Here she had lived, and often thought how 
she once; ere she left the home of her youth, 
used to mingle with the congregation as they 
went up to the house of God to keep holy 
time; but for years she had Ustened to no 
" church going" bell; the sun had risen and 
set — ^tte forest had bloomed and faded — sea- 
sons had , comef and gone — -men had ]been 
born and had died, and $he had^ seen wicked- 
ness only increasing. Often had she wept 
over her infant children, whom she had never 

• 

been able to devote to God by baptism, and 
thought, as she pressed them to her cheerless 
heart, that a' mother's caye, and a mother's 
tears* could not keep them from being cor- 
rupted by the examples of those around her. 
No minister of Jesus had raised his voice, 
and warned to " flee from the wrath, to come." 
Families around were ignorant, and many of 
their children were gf owing up without being 
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able to read. Profaneness and intoxication 
were lamentably common. No less than nine 
different sects were to be found within a short 
distance, and all tenacious of their own pecu- 
liarities. I always noticed that when any 
one saw me, the first question he put was, 
"What religion are you of?" I uniformly 
answered m the words of the pious slave, 
" My religion is to cease to do evil and learn 
to do well ;" and added, " What religion are 
you of?" At this they never knew what to 
say ; either because I did not say that I be^ 
longed to one sect or another, or because 
they had placed their religion in the tenets of 

■ 

a denomination, and had never thought of 
the great principles of religion. They could 
dilute about religion, and quarrel about it, 
but did not live for it. Besides this, infidelity 
had been creeping in, poisoning every foun- 
tain of hope and consolation. Errors like a 
flood had been sweeping through the region. 
But I am digressing. 
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It was about noon when this pious mother 
began to tell her children what I had to say. 
" Ma," said Martha, a pretty little girl of 
about ten years, " ma', what are missiona- 
ries ?" 

" Why, my dear, they are pious men who 
go to the heathen to preach the gospel to 
them, and to learn them to be good, that 
they may be happy when they die." 

^* And the gospel," said Samuel, who watf^ 
next younger than Martha — "the gospel is 
Aat which is in my Testament ?" 

" It is — it is the word of God which teaches 
the only way to be happy for ever, through 
Jesus Christ." 

"WeU, ma'," rejoined Martha, "what is 
heathen ?" 

" The heathen, my dear child, are all thpse 
people who have never heard the gospel 
preached to them ; they know nothing about 
Jesus Christ ; do not keep the holy Sabbath ; 
do not love God, and I fear will not be happy 
when they die." 
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" But, ma'," said the little boy, " shan't we 
all be heathen too, if the good missionaries 
don't come and preach the gospel to us ?" 

The poor mother's heart was now too 
full; — she gazed a moment at her lovely 
children, — thought of their prospects, — clasp- 
ed them to her heart, and wept aloud. At 
this moment a neighbour's boy came run- 
ning in, saying, that a " missionary had just 
come in town, and was to preach in his 
father's house that afternoon." The good 
woman now wept for joy, and the children 
too were glad — ^though they hardly knew 
wherefore. All soon went to the meeting, 
and left me alone. On their return one of the 
children brought in his hands one of my 
brethren, whom the missionary had brought 
His name was, " Remember the Sabbath 
Day." As soon as the children had laid aside 
their hats and bonnets, the father came in 
from hunting. He had scarcely put up his 
gun before his daughter was telling him of 
tAe meeting, the missionary, the ^\X\e book^^ 
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&c. &c. and begged him to read the tract. 
He took it, read its name slowly, " Remem- 
ber the Sabbath Day," and turned pale. To 
please his children he proceeded. But an 
arrow from the quiver of the Almighty had 
smitten his heart, and he could not proceed 
— he hesitated — choked — and hurst into tears. 
His wife left the room weeping, and soon 
found h^r closet He was under great con- 
victions, for he had been a great sinner for a 
long time. I cannot describe all his repent* 
ing and sorrows ; it is enough to say, that he 
believed in and loved the Saviour in a fe^ 
weeks. 

This missionary had come in the best of 
causes. He brought many of my brethren, 
who were distributed and lent from house to 
house. He himself preached and visited, 
and knocked at the door of every heart. At 
first, many mocked ; — others tried to draw 
him into a dispute about points of doctrines. 
But no ; — he came there determined to know 
only Jesus Christ, and lum civieSfcftdL. '^Vx^'a^.- 
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ening did not move him ; opposition did not 
stop him ; derision did not cool his zeal. The 
gospel was his standard; by this was the 
heart tried. He appealed, at once, tenderly 
to the conscience; he prayed as if all de- 
pended on God; he laboured as if all de- 
pended on himself. God was with him. The 
Holy Spirit was poured out, and there was 
a revival of religion. I can stop only tt) tell 
you the change is great indeed. The Sab- 
bath is now holy ; profaneness is turned to 
prayer and praise, — intemperance hides her 
head; infidelity is speechless; quarrels of 
neighbourhoods are no more ; and " the desert 
buds and blossoms as the rose." A flourish- 
ing Sabbath School has been established, and 
plans are already forming to build a meeting- 
house and settle the missionary as their pastor. 
Nor is this all. I am now almost daily con- 
sulted relative to sending the gospel abroad ; 
for pure . religion "never seeketh her own" 
exclusively, and all regenerated hearts are 
here praying for the cause oi m\sa\o\\s gX 
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home and abroad. I can only add, that 
many of my younger brethren will find a 
welcome reception here ; and that the people 
throughout the west are holding up' their 
hands and begging the good people of New 
England to send them the bread of Ufe. They 
look back to the land of their fathers — ^they 
sigh over the moral desolations around them 
— they load every breeze with their cries for 
the word of life and the heralds of salvation. 
I could not witness this without telUng you 
of what Lhave seen and heard. 

Almanac of 1825. 
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I HAVE been not a little gratified of late to 
find that nxm and then a piece appears in 
your work written by a plain man like my- 
self. I like your candour in permitting us to 
speak for ourselyes, and tell you our peculiar 
diflS^ulties : — for if you cannot in fact relieve 
us from our trouUes, yet your sympathies are 
no small consolation when no better remedy 
is to be had. So I must ask your patience 
while I tell my errand. 

It is about thirty fuH years, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, since I commenced business io this 
place. At that time I was far from being 
wealthy; but by great frugality and industry, 
I am happy to say, I have arrived at an easy 
competence — ^have my camagp ^i«i olhst 
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conveniences so ^reeable and becoming tf 
a gentleman. But this is hot what I wish to 
say. When I first came here,' we had a 
minister who had some pecutiacities which 
you will soon recognise as commcm among 
our ancestors.. He was a man with whom 
my feelings could never agree. It is true, I 
used to hear him preach a^ often as once, at 
least, oa every Sabbath, ijnlesf when my 
books absalu;tely required- postings but I at- 
tended meeting mpre frcmi habit, than love. 
He had such a disagreeable manner in the 
pulpit, that it seemed impossible for any one 
to relish such preaching. He would preach 
so directly dt one, thajt you would think he 
had been continually at your side the whole 
week ; and I have actually known him so to 
guets my thoughts and plans, that more than 
onca«I have almost disbelieved my wife when 
she assured me that she had never told him 
any thing about my character. He would 
sometimes preach so tremendously, that I . 

Ibave almost put up both ViQ^d& \.Q\tfJi^\ss?j 

13 
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hair on my head All this was. dreadfuJIy 
galling to a man of my standing in society; 
but by riding out for,pleasure» or staying at 
home in the ^forenoon and eating a good 
hearty dinner, I could bear this tolerably 
welL But I come now to that part of his 
conduct, the very thought of which vexes me. 
He was not content to preach on the Sabbath 
with a boldness that would almost tear one's 
heart open, but he frequently came round 
making what -he called pasU^al visits. I 
used sometimeis^ tp go to meeting in the 
morning and ask him to take a seat in my 
carriage . and di^ with me ; but at such 
times, howisver much preparation I had made 
for a good dinner, I could never get him near 
my house. But- though he rejected these in- 
vitations, you must not suppose be never 
visited my family. He would often come, 
in4eed, and on such an errand, that I frankly 
confess I have many a time hastened o«t 
anoth^ way, in order to avoid his company. 
Tbese were his pastoral msits, %% lie waed to 
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caU them. I must do him tiie justice, how- 
ever, to say^ that on such occasioqa he was 
not actually impolite, or severe in his re- 
proofs ; hut he had such an artful, insinuating 
manner of catechising and conveying his 
thoughts and feelings respecting death and 
eternity, that he would not only discover all 
your foibles and weaknesses, but after doing 
this, would give yoU' such a pointed address, 
and put such gloomy images into your mind, 
that it would take a whole day to get failrly 
composed. Nor would he stop with me; my 
wife, daughters, and even servants must all 
go through the same nlill, and all be. ques- 
tioned and talked to about their souls; and 
for a long time after his visit, you would 
have taken my family for nuns or Quakers. 
i cannot well describe this peculiar faculty 
which he had, of sitting down by your side, 
and in his easy manner, preaching directly at 
your lieart — ^but/ though I cannot describe it, 
I can well rememb^ it — for even now, I 
sometimes have jcold cVaUs \rtvi\a ^\sJ^kxsn% ^^R. 
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what he used to say to me. Once when I 
was pleading my good works, on his urging 
repentance, he inquired if I thought ^' good 
works woukl save a friend of his who habitu- 
ally went to the Post-Office on the Sabbath?" 
Treally was at a loss to conceive how he 
should have known that this was my practice. 
You probably suppose by what I have said, 
that this minister was very unpopular among 
his people. I should have supposed this, had 
I not been acquainted withtfaem. But so far 
from being unpopular, he was beloved by 
almost every individual in his parish, not- 
withstanding he used to carry his pastoral 
visitation into every family. This seems to 
me unaccountable ; especially as I recollect 
that many who were opposed to his senti- 
ments were accustomed to esjeem him very 
highly. If all hated his pastoral preachings 
as I did, the attachment of his people is sin- 
gular. There was . great mourning at his 
death ,* but he is gone, asbiik I have not been 
troubled with such visits since. 
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Soon after the death of this man, we settled 
another minister, who iiS our. pastor at the 
present time. He is so directly the reverse 
of his predecessor, that it is with the utmost 
difficulty that I can find words to e^tpress to 
you my admiration of his character. He is 
just the man that I like. The vqry first Sab- 
bath after his settlement, he took a seat in 
my carriage, and partook of a sumptuous 
dinner at my house, (I did not iotend to tell 
you of this, Messrs. Editors, but it comes in 
very apropos^ mid ever since we .have been 
on the best terms possible. He is always 
cheerful and gay, and frequently reminds us 
that '^ religion does not consist in the shape of 
tlie face.'* In the pulpit he ^preaches to a 
nicety. He deals altogether in j^enerals, and 
gives no home-thrusts. I meet him frequently 
at dinner and tea-parties, and sometimes at 
balls ; and am more and more delighted with 
him. But above all, he has never troubled 
me with any of those pastoral visits, so ha- 

d:^8siBg to one's peace. * 

13* 
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'.But it is now,, gentlemen, that I come to 
the pith of my communication ; though you 
see how fine a minister we have, yet our peo- 
ple are so superstitious as to begin to makq 
comparisons between him and, his prede- 
cesser. They are loudly calling for ministe- 
rial visits. Our ^pastor, poor man, really 
knows not which way to turn. - He is willing 
ta mi^ke fashionable * and genteel visits, but 
knows not how to ask those puritanical ques* 
tions which his people jiave been accustomed 
to hear. I little thought when our former 
pastor was- asking such questions, as 
" whether they had repented of their sins, 
how they were advancing in holiness," &c., 
that he was making so m\ich trouble for his 
successor. As I am no unimportant man in 
our society, I endeavour in every way to hush 
these rising complaints. I am sure that our 
minister can talk on serious subjects ; for 
when my wife was sick he was sent for. 
She told him that she '< felt herself to be a 
great sinner and feared she vras noX. ^ CVvtv&- 
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tian," and such like talk, which I suppose she 
learned from her old pastor ; to these ques- 
tions and doubts, our present pastor replied, 
as I think; most admirably* He .told her that 

he believed she was a better Christian than 

.-■'■•' 

St. Paul— "for," said he, " PaiA4'4n&n-eled 
with a brother apostle; but J feel assured *' 
that you have no such disposition I" ' ■ ^- * '7 

It is in vain that I tell our people that the \ 
rigid Edwards, and Scott, did not visit their 
people very often ; for they ask if these meii 
did not devote their lives to their studies, for 
the good of the church, and if our pastor is 
doing this. Here I am a little stumbled, for 
I never beard our minister accused of having 
any such design* Now, Messrs. Editors, I 
wish you would help me to some arguments, 
by which I may convince our people that the 
minister of the gospel who seldom or never 
converses with his people o^n the state of re- 
ligion iti their hearts, i$ faithful to the duties 
of his office. I am not much accustomed to 
argument^ but gentlemen, 1 li^tk Vj ^^ ^»^ 
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of your counsel, and my great influence, this 
discontent may yet be quelled; and we be 
able to keep our present minister, who makes 
the road to heaven so easy and pleasant 

June, 182a. 
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THE WIDOW'S SON. 

I 

I 

In one of our little villages which stands 
on the sea-shore, there lately lived a widow 
and her little son^ a lad of about ten year^ of 
age. She had formerly seen better day^i 
Her husband was a respectable searcaptauaL. 
and supported , his family in ease and 
affluence. But amidst his own and the 
hopes of his family, he was lost at sea. The 
widow had two little sons, one of six years 
old, and the other, above mentioned, then an 
infant. She retired from the circle in which 
she had so- long moved with esteem, and pur- 
chased a neat little cottage, which stands by 
the water's side. Here she brought uqp her 
Uttle boys, and early endeavoured to lead 
them "in the way they aVio\]\dL ^^^i"* ^t>feSs^ 
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. herself to be A pilgrim below, and taught her 
sons that this world was never designed for 
otir home. 

Ih this manner this little fajnily lived, re- 
tired, beloved, and respected. The mother 
would often lead her children on the hard 
sandy beach, just as the setting sun was tip- 
ping the smooth blue waters with his last ^ 
yellow tints. She would then tell them of 
th^ir father who was gone, and with her finger 
would often write his name upon < the sand, 
and as the next wave obliterated every trace 
'of the wnting, would tell them that the hopes 
and joys of this world are equally transient. 
When the eldest son had arrived at the age 
of twelve, he was seized with an incurable 
desire of going to sea. He had heard sailors 
talk of their voyages, of visiting other climes, 
and other countries, and his imagination 
tlurew btfore him a thousand pleasures could 
he visit them. The remonstrances and en- 
treaties of a tender parent, and an affec- 
donate Utile brother, wore a& isi ^^u. Rq 
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at length wrung a reluctant conseht from his 
mother, and receiving from her a Bible, a 
mother's blessing and prayers, he embarked 
on board a large bri^. He promised his 
. mother, as he gave a last parting hand, that 
he would daily read his Bible, and as often 
commit biniself to God in prayer. A few 
tears and a few sighs escaped him, as he saw 
the last blue tints of his native land fade 
from his sight — for there was the cgttage of 
his mother, and all the joys'of his chiMhood; 
but all was novehy around him, and he soon 
forgot these pangs, amidst other cares and 
other scenes. For some time,he remembered 
Us promise to his mother, and daily read his 
Bible ; but the sneers of the wicked crew re- 
called his mind from revievnng the instruc* 
tions of his pious mother, and he placed his 
Bible in the bottom of his chest, to slumber 
with his conscience. During a severe storm, 
indeed, when it seemed as if destruction was 
Jjuwning to xeeeive every soul on board, he 
Jkovght of Mb tnodier — his Yvome — ^wA\s» 
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promises — and in the anguish of his heart, 
resolved to amend, should his life be spared. 
But when the storm had subsided, the seas 
were smooth, and the clear sun brought joy 
and gladness over the great waters, he forgot 
all his promises, and it now seemed as if the 
last throb of conscience was stifled. ~ No one 
of the crew could be more profane— no one 
more ready to scofi*-at that reUgion, which in 
his childhood and innocence he had been 
taught to love and revere. 

After an absence of several years he found 
' himself once more drawing near his native 
land. He had traversed the globe over, but 
during all this time he had neither written to 
his mother^ nor heard from her. Though he 
had thrown off restraint and blunted the finer 
feelings of his nature, yet his bosom thrilled 
with pleasure at the thought of once more 
nieeting his parent and brother. ^ It was in the 
fall of the year that he returned f and, on a 
lovely eve ki September, walked towards hitf^ 
Jong-rdeserted home. Those only are ac- 
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qusiinted with the pleasures of the country, 
who h^ive spent their early days in youthful 
retirement ■ As the young sailor drew near 
the spot where he spent his early days — as 
he ascended the last sloping hill which hid 
from his sight the httle stage on which he 
had acted the first scenes in the drama of 
life, his memory recalled to his mind all the 
scenes of his " happier days," while fancy 
whispered deceitfully that hours equally 
agreeable would again be realised. He now 
saw the rising hills over which he had so 
often roamed — the grove through which he 
had so often wandered while it echoed with 
the music of the feathered tribe — the gentle 
stream on who^e banks he had so often 
sported — and the tall spire ^of the temple of 
Jehovah — all tended to inspire the 'most in- 
teresting sensations. He drew near the cot- 
tage of his mother, and there all was stillness. 
Nothing was to be. heard save the gentlest 
murmurs of the unruffled waves, or the dis- 
tant barking o{ a, village dog, . X ^c^eT«w^:^3 
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seemed to be breathed around hiniy and, as 
he stopped at his mother's door, his heart 
misgave him, though he knew not why. He 
knocked, but no one bade him enter. He 
called — ^but no answer was returned save the 
echo of his own voice. It seemed like 
knocking at the door of a tomb.. The 
nearest neighbour, hearing the noise, came, 
and found the youth sitting and sobbing on 
the steps of the door. "Where," cried he 
with eagerness ** where is my mother, and 

my brother ? — Oh, I hope they are not" 

" If," said the stranger, " you inquire for 
widow ■ ■ , I can only pity you. I have 
known her but a short time; but she was 
the best woman I ever knew. Her little boy 
died of a fever about a year ago, and in con- 
sequence of fatigue in taking care of him, 
and anxiety for a long absent son at sea, the 
good widow herself was biuied yesterday." 
*'0h, heavens I" cried the. youth, "have J 
staid just long enough to kill my mother 
Wretch that I am — show roft iVve g^rave— 
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have a dagger in my bundle — let me die 
with my mother — my poor broken-hearted • 
parent!" •» 

" Hold, friend,'fc said the astonished neigh- 
bour ; " if you are this woman's eldest son, I 
have a letter for you, which she wrote a few 
days before she died, and desired that you 
might receive it, should you ever return." 

They both turned from the cottage, and 
went to the house of the neighbour. A light 
being procured, the young man threw down 
his bundle and hat, and read the following 
short letter, while his manly cheeks were 
covered with tears : — 

" My dearest, only son — ^when this reaches 
you, I shall be no more. Your little brother 
has gone before me, and I cannot but hope and 
believe that he was prepared. I had fondly 
hoped that I should once more have seen you 
on the shores of mortality, but this hope is 
now relinquished. I have followed you by nSy 
prayers through all your wanderings. Often 
while you little suspected \1, even \x\^^ \^;:^ 
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cold nights of winter, have I knek for my 
. ' lost $onw There is but one thing "sVhich gives 
me pain at dying; and that is, my dear 
William, that I must leavearou in tWs wicked 
' world, as I fear, unreconciled to your Maker ! 
I am too feeble to say more. My gjass is run. 
As you visit the sods which cover iny dust, 
oh, remember that you. too must soon follow. 
Farewell — the last breath of your mother 
will be spent in praying for you — that we 
may meet above." 

The young man's heart was melted on 
reading these ^ few words from the. parent 
whom he so tenderly loved ; and I will only 
add, that this letter was the means in the 
hands of, God, of bringing this youth lo a 
saving knowledge of the truth, " as it is in 
Jesus;':' that he is now a very respectabld^ 
and pious man ; and that w;e may learn from 
daily experience as "v^^ll as from Scripture, 
thtit ^^ praying breaM* shall never be spent 
in vain. 

1^ Oa. 1821. 
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Thb night WM dai^k, and lane th^ spot 
Where stood the distant mountain cot, 

With many treed surrounded ; 
And wearied by our journey drear,. 
We found a welcome shelter here, 

Where kindness e^r abounded. 

Thick gloom enclosed the mountain's brow, 
And not a star was shining now,. 

While winds were loudly howling ; 
The air was bleak and deadly cold — 
The falling snow in sheets was rolled, 

And wolves around were prowling. 

We sat around the cottage hearth. 

And told our names, oof homes, and birth, 

The evening hour beguiling ; 

But soon each tongue its prattle stilled, 

And dpubt and dread eacVi VMeoici ^^— 

No Ace was longer smV^iiig. 

14« 
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For every blast that whittled by 
Was chaiged with sorraw's bitter cry, 

And moans of human sighing; 
We thought soiae wretch hsA lost his way. 
And e'er the dawn of morrow's day, 
' That stranger might be dying. 

But fiunter sotm tbe shrieking g^w, 
And wilder still the lught-wind t^Mi^* 

While all was dark and cheerless. 
And every sigh was hushed at last 
Or lost amid the raging blast, 

Which swept along so Ibarless. 

Then by the light our lanterns cast, 
We quickly o'er the mountain passed 

To find the stranger weary ; 
We called aloud that help was near, 
And bade the sufierer cease to fear — , 

But all was still and dreary. 

Thus long we searched the mountain roond. 
And paused to catch the slightest sound 
That on the breeze was stirring ; — 
^wl^ back our steps retraee, 

eaeh pallid &e« - ^^' 
is now inferring. 
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, tus npiALB smrrcRiqi; '^ ^iSB"" 

Our d^i»un8 that mghi were sore distressed, 
For shrouded fiendiB befiim t|S pressid. 

Like shadows o'er a ibuiHun; 
We heard their groaos, we keard their cry, 
Begirt with sdows we saw them lie, 

All freezing on the mountain. 

'Twas mom— the howling storm had ted, 
The sun arottdd his glory shed, 

The golden east forsaking ; 
And now again we search the hill. 
While gloomy fears our hosoms fill, 

And every heart is aching. 

And soon beside the leafless birch, 
We find the object of our search — 

A female calmly sleeping ; 
But cold and stiff was every part. 
The phill of death had touch'd her heart. 

And closed her eyes while weeping. 

She near her breast had clasped her child. 
That e'en in death so sweetly smiled. 

We thought it still was breathing ; 
But pore {md white as drifted snow— - 
The M&iit*« blood had ceaaodL \o ^qtn^ 

ha heart )iad ceased ite \ieiXVck%\ 
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We stobd — ^we dropped a silent tear, 
Then laid them on a 'fragile hier, 

And down th^ hill descended ; 
We placed themrin a peaceful grave, 
Where weepihg willows gently wave. 

And where oar sighs were blended 1 

Jan, 1821. » 
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THE PRAYING » WIDOW'S SON. 

Not long since, while preaching to ^ small 
evangelical congregation, which has been 
gathered from a community over which error 
and indifference to religion have long held 
domiBion, I was struck with the appearance 
' of a modeit-Iooking young man, whose eye 
and countenance most evidently showed that 
he was any thing but indifferent to the sub- 
ject of religion. So pecuKar was his appear- 
ance that I took occasion after meeting to 
inquire him. out The following simple state- 
ment was made to me, and' may in every 
particular be relied upon as true. 

He was born in one of our New-England 
village?, where his mother now lives-^and • 
though he has not lived with her for years, 
stiU the dwelling of lua moXhet \sa& '5\^«:t^ 
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been his home. From his childhood he has 
been a subject of deep interest and of unceas- 
ing player to his- mother. Her instructions 
planted the need of life in his heart while a 
child^ and her hund. wove many a restraint 
around bis conscience, which, in later times, 
did much to hold hj^m in check in a^ course of 
wickedness, that would otherwise have been 
awfully great. 

He had Uved in difTer ent places, )5ind at one 
time attended a Sabbath school, but has since 
said, that he doe§ not remember any distinct 
iihpression having be^n made on his mind or 
feelings while in the school. For the last two 
years he had lived in the place in which he 
now lives, and was employed in a manufac- 
tory. For the first year he professed to be a 
decided Unitarian. Not that he studied, or 
thought on the subject, or was acquainted 
-with the system; but though there was no- 
thing tangible about it, yet he eagerly em- 
braced it, as he could understand so much as 
^ tbi^, that if it was too povrette^s to subdue 
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his wicked passions, it was too kind to re- 
quire him to do it. From the time of his 
embracing this system, so far as it was any 
system to him, his moral character greW 
worse and worse. What it would h^ve come 
to under it, cannot be known; for about a 
year after this,, a Universalist preacher came 
into town, and proclaimed those glad tiditags 
of great joy which are so peculiarly accepta- 
ble to thjs wicked. He was bold, confident, 
noisy, headlong, 9^nd this was just what the 
young man wanted. There were still some 
ties which bound, his conscience, but a few of 
these bold strokes cut them asunder, and per-^ 
mitted him to float ofi* wherever the strong cur^ 
rents of a depraved heart< might carry him. 
Here many a young man has foimd-the rock on 
^ which he has split and been ruined for 
ever; and many a lonely widow is praying 
for her absent \son, — but she would pray in 
still deeper agony, if she knew the dangers 
and the snares to which he is exposed. He 
became a decided, oipeiLi \]s&X\y^K»v% X^\ar 
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versalist, and professed not to have a doubt 
but that God would treat the wicked and 
the evil as be wiU the righteous. Strong 

* i^ youth, in health, heedless of the future, he 

•did, what Satan himself nev6r did, — he 
believed the doctrine of universal salvation*^ 
Great pains were taken to plant this tree in 
his heart, ajnd it' soon began to bring forth its 
legitimate fruits. He. became violent against 
any thing and every thing that looked like a 
restraint upon the consciencq. He could rail 
at the real disciples of Christ— he could blas- 
pheme the name of their Master. The word 

. of God was unreverenced and unread. The 
Sabbath was awfully profaped, and public 
worship was totally neglected, except no\^ 
apd then when he went' to be confirmed in 
bis views, and, to take a deeper draught of 
poison. He loved and used ardent spirits al- 
most without restraint. For the last two 
years he says he has used at least what cost 
him six cents every day, or twenty dollars a 

j^ear, besides extra oecaftiotts, sucVi ^» eele- 
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brations, and musters, and the like ! What a 
tax ! what would be said if we should call 
iipon young men in the 'church who have 
nothing but their hands, to contribute as 
much to spread the gospel! Truly, nothing itf 
so expensive as sin. The cup leads the way 
to the gambling table, and this youth was 
soon associated with a company of equally 
choice spirits, and was very frequently at 
the gaming board. 

Thus he was awfully profane^ a Sabbath 
breaker, a hard drinker, a gambler, — and, a 
believer in the doctrine that this course would 
place him in heaven as soon, perhaps sooner 
than a holy Ufe! He not only ran in this 
career without halting, but without a com- 
punction. When he thought of his mother, 
it was to wish her present to hear his minis- 
ter prove the doctrine of universal salvation, 
and pour out his ridicule, which like glowing 
lava would burn while it swept away all her 
notions. And why wish his mother a Uni- 

versahst 1 That she migVvl \i^ W^^veA ^»p^ 

15 
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but that when he returned to the home of his 
childhood, his conscience need not be disturb- 
ed by her affectionate admonitions ! It was all 
the lowest kind of selfishness* 

Some weeks since he had reached the spot 
at which conscience had ceased to upbraid 
or even to disturb him. It was not the calm 
slumber which is sometimes sent as a judicial 
punishment; but her voice had been drowned 
by the louder voice of pagsion — deep called 
unto deep— and every plunge in guilt gave 
courage and strength for a deeper plunge. 
After a week spent as usual he went on 
Saturday evening, as he had very firequently 
done before, to the card-table. The com- 
panions were all merry — they drank — they 
gambled, they were profane, and they had all 
those feelings alive, which usually flourish in a 
hot-bed of sin. They continued thus till 
nearly daybreak on Sabbath morning. The 
young man went to his lodgings, and threw 
himself on his bed to rest, but it was not 
For the first lime fox tuotvUv^, coa- 
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science came to her post, and her hands were 
filled with scourgeg. He had been as wicked 
before — he had trodden the very same path 
before, and there was no trouble. He rolled, 
he tossed himself, but in vain. Something 
seemed to take hold of his soul and hold it 
with the grasp of the grappling-iron. The 
character of God, the prospects of eternity, 
the wounds which he had given his mother, 
and the pains which he had been at to be 
abte to "sin with a cart-ropa^" all rushed 
upon him with the strength of a torrent He 
could not sleep— he did not try to pray, but 
tried to harden his heart. The morning 
came — ^the sun arose, and it seemed a long 
time ere meeting should begin. At the hour 
he was already in his seat, hoping and expect- 
ing that one discourse proving the salvation of 
all men, would give him rest. The doctrine 
was asserted plainly, boldly, and proved in 
the usual way. It gave him no rest. The 
stings of conscience were no less frequent, 
and were increasingly ae\et^. -*i^i 
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At noon he wandered about — and at last 
went to the Post-office. He found a letter 
directed by the hand of his widowed mother. 
It was written most evidently amid prayers 
and tears, and was the channel in which a 
mother had poured out her heart over a child, 
who, as she feared, was ruined, poisoned at 
the heart! It was a nail in a sure place. A 
^ant-hand could not have dealt a heavier 
blow. In the afternoon, for the first time, he 
was found seated among those who beUeve 
that there is a day of judgment, a heaven 
and a hell. For several weeks he was like 
the dumb nlan — ^trying to shake off convictions 
—trying to unite with his old associates, 
trying to beUeve the doctrine of universal 
salvation, trying to persuade himself that re- 
ligion is all a delusion, and that he was de- 
luded* It would not do. ' God's time had 
come, and the Spirit of God was too strong 
for him. He renounced his religious belief, 
and was found in the meeting for religious 
inquiry, though by this time Yve vmAeT^Xxiod %o 
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much of the wickedness of the heart, as to 
be tremblingly afraid that there was no mercy 
for him. But renouncing his belief was but a 
small part ; as soon as he saw the depravity 
of the heart, he renounced his practices, and 
became as much altered outwardly as inward- 
ly. He is now indulging a hope that he 
knows what it is to taste the pardoning love 
of Christ. He is a new creature— emphati- 
cally so. His former companions shun him, 
fear him, wonder that the tongue which so 
lately could roll sin under it as a sweet mor- • 
sel, and pour out torrents of blasphemy, oan 
now sing the new song, and cry " God be 
merciful unto me a sinner." They say that 
if this is religion, all ought to have it But 
while they profess to doubt, they still go on 
in sin. Need I speak of the trembling with 
which he looks back upon that pit from which 
his feet have been taken by an unseen and 
Almighty hand ! Need I attempt to say what 
are the feelings which fill the widowed vaa- 
therms heart as she rejoices o^ex ^^ ^ot^'^'^^a^ 

r 
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was dead, but is alive ? Need I attempt to say 
what will probably be the glory which the 
Saviour will for ever receive, if this young 
man shall indeed be placed in heaven as a 
monument of his mercy ? 

Jan. 1831. 
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THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

Perbaps no country ever presents a more 
charming prospect to the man of r^ctu|ii 
than is seen in the southern part of NeW=^r 
England, towards the close of May or the, . 
beginning of June. Those who have evor 
spent this season of the year in that part bf 
the country need not that I should attempt to 
describe the loveliness of many of its natural 
scenes. The traveler is here often §een t6 
stop his horse as he arrives at the top of an 
eminence, and in a kind of giddy surprise, \q 
throw his eyes around, him on the little glens 
filled with the abodes of contentment and 
peace, and richly stored with the choicest 
gifts of nature. There is likewise 80TOfitbMa% 
so ex/uiarating in this scetierj ^^^ ^^^!««=«^ 
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not frozen by the cares of this life, must at 
times warm and throb with gratitude to the 
author of all mercies. Before such scenes 
too, will the soul of the Christian be raised 
to that world, where every beauty is lasting 
and perfect 

It was at such a season of the year, at 
the close of a pfeasant day, that I was slowly 
ascendii^ a high hill as the clear red sun 
was setting with such a stillness as might 
attend his last adieu. From the top of the 
hill I could count the spires of several village 
churches rising among the thick trees; while 
just under its brow a most beautiful river 
was smoothly gliding between the luxuriant 
hills which stood on either side, till it reached 
tlie Sound, with which it mingled with a 
gentle murmur,' as if. unwiUing to be swal'^ 
lowed in oblivian. Qnthd banks of the river, 
below me, stood a pleasJeint and quiet village, 
which seemed to unite activity with inno- 
cence and contentment I rode slowly on- 
; now admiring the w\Bdotci ^uvi %o^^ 
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ness of God in the grandeur of the distant 
hills, or now gazing at the penciled flowret, 
which seemed to wave its fragrant head in 
gratitude, or the little songsters that were 
pouring forth their last evening lays in praise, 
ere they betook themselves to rest. It was 
not long ere I, approached the house of an 
aged clergyman, where I had engaged to 
call. A plain, neat house was pointed out as 
the residence of the minister; and ft was not 
till I had loudly and repeatedly knocked thitt 
the door was opened by the venerable man 
himself. He received me with parental kind- - 
ness of look, though a calm suppression of 
grief, and a finger placed upon the mouth, 
gave me to onders^d that he was now 

c- • 

actually weighed down by unwonted sorrow. 
*^ My only child, H^A^fj^ter,*^ said the good 
old man, "on*Whhm I'leaned for support in 
my old age, is now no more ! It was this 
very morning that I was thanking God for 
the blessing of such a child to cheer me 
during the remainder oi rcvy Y'^^TVttsa.^^>K^^^ 
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but she too is taken away, that my heart may 
not be too strongly bound to earth. She was 
my all in this world ; but she was the Lord's; 
and he to whom I had devoted her in bap- 
* tism, and to whom she had lately given her- 
self, has called her to himself, O, I ought 
not to lament that which is doubtless her gain; 
and I know 



* there is a shore 



Of better promise ; and I know at last, 
When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past, 
We two shall meet, in Christ, to part no more !' " 

• 
I was about to inquire into the particulars 
of his grief, and to offer the feeble consola- 
tion of earthly sympathy, when I saw the 
door yard filling with a great number of 
people, who were bringing in the lifeless 
corpse of a beautiful girl of about sixteen 
years old. The venerable .minister pointed 
to the group as an explanation of his sorrows 
— he covered his face with his handkerchief, 
bui was refused the aWeviaXiotv ot ta^r^* The 
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collection of people consisted of most of the 
villagers, who had left their houses on hearing 
of the accident which I am relating. The 
young lady, whose lovely corpse was now 
placed in the entry of the house, had attempt- 
ed that afternoon, in company with a com- 
panion, to cross the river on an errand of 
mercy to a poor sick family on the opposite 
shore. She was the subject of a late revival 
of religion, under the labours of her own be- 
loved father ; and she had now begun to exer- 
cise that benevolence in which the disciples 
of Jesus will be engaged for ever. The two 
young ladies were in a little skiff, under the 
direction of a man who was afterwards diij- 
covered to be somewhat intoxicated. By 
carelessness, or incapacity to act, he upset 
the boat in the deepest part of the river. The 
man and one of the girls saved themselves by 
clinging to the sides of the boat till assistance 

could arrive ; but the lamented Eliza S 

was separated from the others. The still 
waters soon wrapped iWvc \\QfxA ^c««^^ 
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around, and encircled her in their bosom. 
She 

"Fell into the weeping brook: her clothes spread 

wide ; 
And, mermaid like, a while they bore her up 
- like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their diink. 
Palled the poor girl " 

To muddy death !" 

* 

. She n^de a few faint struggles, then 
softly sank, no more to rise. A few bubbles 
rose and broke on the surface of the water, 
just in time to inform those who had come 
t^ save, that her immortal spirit had for ever 
fled. They carried the body on shore, where 
every suggestion of medical aid was exhausted 
in vain endeavours to recall the cold clay to 
life. After the last hope of effecting this was 
over, her remains were brought by the feeling 
villagers to her father's house. And it was these 
remains at which we were now gazing. The 
countenance was still fair 5md Vvl^Wy iutelli- 
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gent ; and so composed that it seemed almost 
impossible that the spirit should not be still 
slumbering within. We all gathered roundy- 
and all felt ourselves to be too near the grave 
not to be silent and solemn. The aged father 
leaned upon his cane as he bent over the cold' 
form of his child ; and though he did not 
weep, yet evQry <|pe saw that his grief was too 
big for tears. < Hd steadfastly gazed at 
beautiful face of his Eliza, whom he 




tenderly loved, and who he too well knewcoi 
never more gladden his heart, or receive Jus 
blessing. His remembranCie of the past, and 
his anticipation of the future, seemed to 
struggle for ascendancy over his feelings. 
He gazed — ^and though for a time he said 
not a word, yet I plainly saw that his every 
tie to earth was now severed ; and his looks 
seemed to pray 

** Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Ftxraake its languid, melancholy firame ! 

IS 
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Soon may these eyes their trembling lustre close, 
Welcome the dreamless night of long repose ! 
Soon may this wo worn spirit seek the bourne 
Where, lulled to slumber, grief forgets to mourn !" 

The hardy villagers looked upon their pas- 
tor as if they would willingly have taken a 
share of his grief, had it been possible, into 
their own bosoms ; but they were too wise 
to attempt to offer any audible expressions of 
aympathy, for they well knew that at a time 
like this, few could do this with profit. The 
women stifled not their grief, but gave vent 
to their feelings in tears. The youth and 
children poured out in the fulness of sobbings, 

the overflowings of their hearts; while the 

■1 

little child stood mute with astonishment, 
and seemed conscious that he was a witness 
of sorrow too big for utterance. The pastor 
had now so far exchanged the feelings of a 
father for that of the Christian, as to be able 
to speak, and inquired for "little Mary." 
" Here I" said a little girl of about eight years 
of age, who had been ho\dir\^ hita by the 
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skirts of the coat, and weeping as if her 
heart would break ; " here I am ! O my dear 
Miss Eliz^my Miss E]iz«i1i>^ The old man 
took her little hand within his, and could then 
mingle his- tears with hers. After giving 
vent to his feelings, he spoke with a calmness 
that was truly surprising. " Let us stop our 
crying, Marj^ we cannot do Eliza any good, 
and she does not need oiy tears. She sleeps 
sweetly and we should not mourn over her 
rest." I'^Asleep ! and will she wake again T 
— O, will she once more awake ?" asked the 
weeping child with great eagerness. " She 
will wake again : at the morning of the re- 

• 

surrectibn she will awake from this sleep. 
Do you Temember what she 4old you last 
spring?" "What, when she. cSime to see 
my sick mother at the poor-house, and took 
me home and told me I might live with Jwnv 
and she.^^ul^Lae y^neave mgi-^^O yes, I 
remember^e told me.Jiaw that God w^s a 
flfther to gow lkile-childriBn^a@.thaL^l 
good people go to God ^Vveii >X\^^ ^^^-^ ^^^ 
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live with the angels in heaven. O, she told 
me this, and I know she has gone there — she 
was too good»^ot to be with God ; for she 
used every day to ask me to kneeldown with 
her in her little room, and then she would 
pray to Jesus Christ for me — she is certainly 
so^sSjLo heaven. But what shall I do with- 
out her to teach me my less(|^, and to tell 
me aboitt^God? Q, my good, best friend is 
dead !" 

" Not your best friend, my child.^' God is 
your best friend ; and if you will give him 
your heart he will be your father; and 
whenever you die yqu will go to him, and 
meet your friend Eliza too. You shall live 
with me while I live ; and when I die, there 
will be one from under my roof to follow me 
to the grave. And you," said he, turning to 
his affectionate congregation, who were al- 
most all, to an individual, standing before 
him, " you will receive my sincere thanks for 
your kind sympathies in this hour of sadness. 
Though my heart is almost xeaiy \o Wt^I 
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with its pangs, yet I should be wanting in 
duty towards you, and towards my Master, 
should this opportunity pass without my urg- 
ing its improvement. You are aware that 
among all the doubts of hardened men, none 
have ever dared to deny that we are mortal. 
How often have we all been called to stand 
around the lifeless clay of our friends and 
neighbours ; and as we conveyed them to the 
cold mansions of the dead, how solemn has 
the voice come to our ears, *Be ye also 
ready, for. in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh I' Who stands be- 
fore me, whose heart has never been touched 
with grief at the loss of friends ? Where is 
the person who has never been called to 
weep at the departure of those who were 
dear — the mother whose offspring perished 
from her bosom in the very bud of its exist- 
ence — the parent — the child — the husband— 
the wife, have all aUke seen the gates of the 
eternal world open, and their friends and 
neighbours pass out nevei \o xeXxaxvX "^^ "^J^ 
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know these warnings ; we know that we must 
soon follow; and why can I not persuade 
^ you, my friends, to look beyond the verge of 
■ ^ the grave, and even now begin to lay up trea- 
sures in heaven ? O, do this, for you are immor- 
• tal, and cannot cease to exist — do this for you 
are probationers and must one day die — do it, 
for your time is uncertain, and you may die 
soon. When this morning's sun arose, the 
corpse that is lying before me was in the flush 
of health, and bade fair to sojourn here for a 
long time to come. But she is gone and has 
left us in this world till a few more rolling 
suns shall see us placed as low as herself. You 
will soon follow your pastor to yonder grave- 
yard, for besides the infirmities of age I have 
an assurance within me that I shall have but 
a few more opportunities to warn you to pre- 
pare for death. Consider then, your being, 
your destiny, your characters, your lives, and 
see whither you are going. Let the voice of 
my dear child reach you as it issues from the 
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shroud, * Unto you, O men ! I call, and my 
voice is to the sons of jnen.^ " . 

The good man ceased, for the multitude 
of feelings and thoughts which rushed upon 
him choked Kis utterance. But there was 
something in his calm and heavenly look, in 
his ' solemn and trembling voice, and in the 
attending circumstances, that made an im- 
pression upon bis audience never to be ef- 
faced. We all were mute as if listening to a 
voice from the world of spirits ; and I pre- 
sume no one will ever be free from impres- 
sions there received ; and it is not unlikely . 
that the great day of account will exhibit 
results of that occasion which were never 
imagined on earth. 

On a cold autumnal day, but a short time / 
since, I visited the graveyard of this villager 
I was alone, and the memory of the past 
came rapidly before me as I saw the neat 
white marble raised over the sleeping dust of 

Eliza S . Her father too was lying be- 

side hevy for he was TigVilliv\iited!vOC\£i^'^5>^^ 
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labours on. earth were alrnqst closed. The 
father and mother were here waiting for the 
arrival of the great decisive day; and the 
daughter was lying between them. " They 
were lovely^ in their lives, and in' their deaths 
were not separated." I was sad while view- 
ing the simple inscriptions on the stones, $Dd 
not a little affected when I found the follow- 
ing lines on thfe tomb of Eliza, which ap- 
peared to have been etched with a pen-knife 
by her father ere he died. 

Beneath this stone, so feebly reared* 

Eliza gently sleeps ; 
Here shall the sighs of grief be heard, — 

Fdr here a father wee^MS ! 

Here rest Eliza, free from pain. 

And free from mortal care; 
Parent and child will meet again, 

And wiped be every teari 

Dec. 1822. 
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FvB seen the lightning cleave the pole, 
I've heard the tempest round me roar; 

I've seen the mountain billow roll, 
And dash upon the surging shore. 

On the rude waves a ship was borne, 
Swift as the winds the ocean sweep, 

On a sharp rock the ship was torn. 
And sunk beneath the foaming deep. 

And then I heard the shrieks of men 
Commingling with their dying prayer — 

t listened still, and heard again 
Naught but the tempest howling there. 

The 'whelming wave had stopped their breath, 
And quenched the flame which life had fed, 

They struggled with the arm of deaths 
Tfaen, wearied, sought Vhea cow\\j«^^ 
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Oh! could their fpirits ever sleep, 
^d perish with their mortal frame, 

Then o'er that fate we'd cease to weep. 
Which snatched them from a life of shame. 

But, ah! they live, for ever live, 
Plunged in abodes of gloom,- tibey dwell 

Where none release from pain can give, 
Or break the iron gates of hell. 

Storms will assail their harassed souls^ 
Tempests of wrath, and quenchless fire, 

While round a burning ocean rolls. 
Kindled by Crod's relentless ire. 

Oh, sailor! sailor! hear the voice 
Which bids you know a Saviour's love-* 

Which bids you come and taste the joys 
Felt by the holy throng above. 

JKnow that a God has died for you. 

And oped for you the gate of heaven — 

Know that for guilt of <;rimson hue. 
Thou may'st repent and be forgiven. 

Jtiil should you drop the snrrowiog tear 

O'er sins, that blacken all your life; 
Then would you have no bolt to fear. 
Amid the racing tempest^s sttV^e. 
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When gentle zephyrs softly blow, 
Peace would reside within your breast; 

And 'mid the ocean's fervid glow, 
Your soul in hope would sweetly rest 

Your's would be joys beyond the grave, 
Your's wouldl be realms of bliss above, 

Where seas nor raging tempests rave. 
To break the calm of holy love. 

May, 1823. ^/^ff fl^ ^ 
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The naturaj scenery of Scotland is cele- 
brated, wherever the* nlliJifti that beautiful 
couBtry is known. But after making . all 
proper allowance for early prejudices, I be- 
lieve that there are many parts of our own 
,country whose scenery is inferior to none in 
the world. He who has stood on the heights 
of the Catskill — or admired the shores of our 
northern lakes^— or wandered over the often 
abrupt and broken mountains which extend 
from Canada to Connecticut— or trod the 
sublime scenes which stretch along the great 
valley of Virginia, needs not to be informed 
how many and diversified are the natural 
beauties of our native land. Many of these 
scenes are at a great distance from each 
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other; they have never been celebrated in 
story oj song ; they stand wild in their na- 
tive dress, and too little known to be admired. 
I confess myself an admirer of the sublime 
and beautiful works wrought by the fingers 
of Deity, and scattered over our land: 
whether exhibited in the wide world of . 
waters as they leap down the cataract — or in 
the majestic river as it rolls its mighty bur- 
den of waters in silence through the lofty 
forest — or in the swelling hills, and spreading 
vales, watered by a thousand rivulets. 

For the purpose of enjoying some romantic 
scenery, on a warm afternoon in June I left 
the little village where I had been residing, 
for a solitary walk. It was in the southern 
part of New England, about a dozen miles 
from Long Island Sound. After roaming 
from hill to hill, now gazing at the fertile 
plains covered with the richest garments, and 
now looking at the dark blue waters at a 
distance, with here and there a white saiU 

dowly moving upon then «vHfe.c.^A ^^'^^^ 

11 
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myself among the wildest works of Nature. 
I had wandered over a mountain covered 
with timber of different kinds, so steep that it 
could with difficulty be climbed by seizing 
the bushes which grew on its sides, and new- 
found myself in a gap, between two ranges 
of steep mountains. Delayed on the hills in 
search of minerals, it was not till near sun- 
set that I came into this gap, sometimes 
known by the name of " the Den." It is a 
fearful place, extending several miles, with 
high and steep hills on each side, separated 
just wide enough to admit a foaming stream 
between them, while their dark shaggy tops 
seemed to scowl^ as if in disdain, at the 
waters that were dashing at their feet. The 
stream is dark and deep, now whirling in 
eddies ere it bounds and dashes over opposing 
rocks, and now silently and sullenly moving 
along, as if indignant at the obstacles which 
stand in its way. There was a little path 
along the side of the river, trodden chiefly by 
angle personSf though sometimes ^^^^^V^^^ ^ 
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team. Besides this, you could see no traces 
of man. The frowning pines sighed on the 
tops of the mountains — the rocks reared their 
eternal breast- works — the savage stream 
dashed along in its pride, and all around 
was solitude. It was just sunset ; and 
there is an indescribable stillness attend- 
ing the setting of a summer's sun, which 
every feeUng bosom notices. He threw a 

• 

veil of gold over the heads of the aged pines 
on the hills at my left, and sank with a still- 
ness that seemed like a stop in the wheels of 
nature. It seemed as if the wild flood mur- 
mured with a less hoarse voice at this mo- 
ment, and the heron on its banks forgot his 
screaming. I might not have remembered 
this moment, had it not, in a measure, pre- 
pared me for what followed. 

About a mile from the entrance of " the 
Den," was a little opening on the side of the 
eastern mountain, and nearly half-way up its 
summit stood a small but neat cottage. It 
was in the midst of Nvciodfi, «»n^ ^ ^Js»s2» 
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cleared around it for a little barn, a garden, 
a sheep-cote, and the little winding path 
which led to the door. The small habitation, 
the garden, &c., were not only, neat and in 
good repair, but I noticed that they even had 
something like ornament, for a lavely honey- 
suckle was creeping over the mossy roof, 
and some beautiful flowers were waving in 
the garden. Thoiigh somewhat surprised at 
seeing these signs of life, I soon recollected that 
this must be the habitation of James Orwell, 

• ** the mountain cottager," whose character I 
had lately learned, and- in whose history I 
had taken a lively interest 

James Orwell, whose house I was now 
approaching, was a native of Scotland. He 
had come to this country .son^e fifty years 
before, in the hope of becoming rich. This 
country was then new, and he had but little 
experience that was of any value. During 
the revolutionary war, he had a little shop in 
a village near the sea, where he traded on a 

small scale. He had acqvireflL a ^leXV^ ^^o- 
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perty, when the village was burjaed by the 
enemy, and in an hour he lost all his earn- 
ings. This stroke was heavy to one who 
had placed his whole heart upon propertji 

• 

and the, more so, as it was unexpected. Fdr 
a time, he was cheered with the hope of re* 
n^uneration by government, but this hope was 
soon dashed and he was discouraged. He 
gradually became morose and disgusted witb 
mankind ; and with a wifq whom he liad 
lately married, and an infant son, he retired 
to the lowly retreat where his cottage now ' 
stands. Here he had lived unmolested for 
more than twenty years, having little to do 
with the world, save when he went to tte 
neighbouring village once a fortnight, to dis- 
pose of the wooden dishes which he made at 
home. He was unsocial and rather repulsive 
during all this time. But about three years 
ago his wife was suddenly taken sick,, and in 
a few days died. At the time this event took 
place there was a revival of religion in the 
next village. The oVd. tnan \K'JS^R^ "^ofc 
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neighbouring minister to attend the funeral of 
his wife. It was then that the minister en- 
deavoured to soften and sympathise with 
him; and there are but few whose hearts 
will not soften at such a season. He gradu- 
ally gained his confidence, and more gradu- 
ally drew his attention to the great subject of 
. {lersonal religion. At the time of his wife^s 
death, the old man had an only daughter 
with him, then about fourteen years of age. 
His only son had the restless disposition of 
his father ; and at the age of fifteen, had left 
his home and gone to sea. Before the close 
of the revival, the good pastor had the 
pleasure of numbering the hardy Orwell and 
his daughter among the subjects of the work, 
and of rejoicing that these sheep upon the 
mountains were gathered into the fold of 
Christ From this time the appearance of the 
old man was greatly altered. Instead of saun- 
tering over the hills on the Sabbath, and select- 
ing the best maple trees of which to make his 
wooden dishes^ he was now seen g|o\a% te^- 
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larly to the village charch with his cheerful 
daughter hanging on his ai^. Every Lord's 
day he was seen in season at his seat, dressed 
in his thrfead-bare drab coat, with his silvery ^ 
hair hanging in ringlets over his shoulders. 
His neok was surrounded by a red silk hand- 
kerchief ; a black vest and pantaloons, and ft 
smooth- worn cane completed his dress. ^ JS^, 
the jpeople saw how great was the change lb . 
the old man, how devout was his atteiltion to 
the duties of religion, and saw his daug^iter 
sitting by him, and both mmgling their notes 
of praise in the sanctuary, they all felt that 
there must be something in religion. I said 

that from the time of t|ie death of his wife* ^ 

'i 
the old man and daughter were both regu- 
larly seen in their humble seats on the Sab- 
bath ; but for a few Sabbaths previous to my 
visit at the cottage, they had both been 
missing; and the reason was known— be- 
cause the daughter had been too unwell to ffy 
out • 
Fossessixkg naturally a eVeikd^st e.oTflfi6»»S*»^ 
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fast conquering the body, as a deliverer who 
was to lead her from captivity to glory. 
When her father was by, she was cheerful 
and apparently composed; yet wl^a ha was 
absent, a tear was often seen to stand in her 
eye, as she looked out of her window upon 
her little garden before the house, and thought 
how lonely she should leave her poor father. 
The father too, seemed occasionally to have 
the same reflections, as he gazed upoD the 
sunken face of his child with an earnestness 
that showed how much he felt. 

They talked of their little earthly plaa% as 

1 *. 

if each was unwilling to realise thj^l'tbiiy 
were soon to be separated. Thus we^ afieif 
week went by, every hour of which left the 
few moments of her life still fewer, till the 
afternoon on which I visited them, when 
it was believed that her last hour had 
come* 

Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of 
this Uttle dwelUng, ere I entered it. On ea- 
tering, I found the daugVit^i Yyoi^Vcv oTift^'ci^- 
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she had of late been drooping ; and people of 
the village who loved her much on account 
of her many amiable qyalitiesy all shook their 
heads, with a sigh, and declared they feared 
that she was- not long for this world. Her first 
symptoms were those of a cold ; but it was 
soon discovered that she had a fixed cough ; 
and the little burning hectic spot which 
played, over her cheek in the- early part of 
the day, told that the worm of disease was 
preying at the vitals. Yet this mountain 
floweret was wasting so gradually, that many 
of her friends hoped it wouM recover, and 
flourish. The father looked upon the decay- 
ing form of his child, and saw that her days , 
were marked by the finger of death, and that 
she could not pass their limits. From the 
hour of her close confinement, he scarcely 
ever left the side of her bed; as if by pater- 
nal kindness he wished to ease the last mo- 
ments of the spirit which he could not detain. 
The daughter saw that she could not live ; 
Aut she looked upon the disea^ 'wYdda. -w^l-s 
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it was believed that her last hour had 
come* 

Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of 
this httle dwelUng, ere I entered it. On ea- 
tering, I found the daught&t \Y\ti%*vg^ croft ^<si- 
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she. had of late been drooping ; and people of 
the village who loved her much on account 
of her many amiable qyalities^ all shook their 
heads. with a sigh, and declared they feared 
that she was- not long for this world. Her first 
symptoms were those of a cold ; but it was 
soon discovered that she had a fixed cough ; 
and the httle burning hectic spot which 
played, over her cheesk in the early part of 
the day, told that the worm of disease was 
preying at the vitals. Yet this mountain 
floweret was wasting so gradually, that many 
of her friends hoped it wouM recover, and 
flourish. The father looked upon the decay- 
ing form of his child, and saw that her days , 
were marked by the finger of death, and that 
she could not pass their limits. From the 
hour of her close confinement, he scarcely 
ever left the side of her bedj as if by pater- 
nal kindness he wished to ease the last mo- 
ments of the spirit which he could not detain. 
The daughter saw that she could not live ; 
but she looked upon the disea^ viVvvcVi -w^l-s 
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fast conquering the body, as a deliverer who 
was to lead her from captivity to glory. 
When her father was by, she was cheerful 
and apparently composed ; yet wl^n he was 
absent, a tear was often seen to stand in her 
eye, as she looked out of her window upon 
her httle garden before the house, and thought 
how lonely she should leave her poor father. 
The father too, seemed occasionally to have 
the same reflections, as he gazed upon the 
sunken face of his child with an earnestness 
that showed how much he felt 

They talked of their little earthly plaa% as 
if each was unwilling to realise thj^llbK^ 
were soon to be separated. Thus wejbk after 
week went by, every hour of which left the 
few moments of her life still fewer, till the 
afternoon on which I visited them, when 
it was believed that her last hour had 
come* 

Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of 
this Uttle dweUing, ere I entered it. On ea- 
teiing, I found the daught&t \ym%*vg^ cyoft^o^- 
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ing form of his child, and saw that her days ^ 
were marked by the finger of death, and that 
she could not pass their limits. From the 
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fast conquering the body, as a deliverer who 
was to lead her from captivity to glory. 
When her father was by, she was cheerful 
and apparently composed ; yet when he was 
absent, a tear was often seen to stand in her 
eye, as she looked out of her window upon 
her little garden before the house, and thought 
how lonely she should leave her poor father. 
The father too, seemed occasionally to have 
the same reflections, as he gazed upon the 
sunken face of his child with an earaestnem 
that showed how much he felt 

They talked of their little earthly plaa% as 
if each was unwilling to realise tb|l1biy^ 
were soon to be separated. Thus wefft afieif 
week went by, every hour of which left the 
few moments of her life still fewer, till the 
afternoon on which I visited them, when 
it was believed that her last hour had 
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Thus much I knew of the inhabitants of 
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this Uttle dwelUng, ere I entered it. On ea- 
tering, I found the daught&t \yffi%*vg^ cyoft^ys^- 
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ner of one of the two small rooms which the 
house contained, on a neat, small bed, at the 
foot of which sat the disconsolate faj;h6r. 
The good clergyman was sitting at its head. 
After a needless apology for my intrusion, I 
became a silent spectator, and felt how great 
was the privilege. The pastor was in close 
conversation wi^ this lamb of his flock which 
was about to leave him, and he was con- 
versing about her departure. When he 
ceased there was silence -for a few minutes. 

" Just raise my head," said the dying girl, 
" and let me look out of my little window 
once noiore." Then turning to her minister, 
she said with feeling, << Notwithstanding our 
troubles,, there are many delights in our 
world. There is my poor flower-garden 
— it will soon be grown over with weeds ; 
there is the driver — it will continue to run 
and murmur as if I were here: — I hoped 
I should have seen the sun once more before 
he set — ^but he is already behind the moun- 
taia : then there are my two poor ^\. Wxfc^ 
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I 

that I have fed so long — ^poor things, they 
will not have any one to love them, and take 
care of them as I have done : oh, it is hard 
to leave all these— but hardest of all to leave 
my poor father ! Oh, what will he do when 
I am gone — who will take care of him when 
he is sick, and love him as I can ? Oh, my 
dear father, I hoped tha:t I should do all this, 
and repay some of the many, many kindnesses 
I have received from you ! But the will of 
God be done I" "I pray that it may bo^" 
said the old man, ''though I am stripped 
of all my earthly comforts. But compose 
yourself, my dear child, God will provide for 
me while I stay — it vnH not be long before I 
* follow you — I am almost ready to be taken. 
I thought that I could never meet this hour ; 
but God gives me strength according to my 
day." 

" Your father shall never suffer," said the 
minister, " and God will deal kindly towards 
him. You are exhausted, and had bettfi^ Vi^ 
quiet a while," 
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" But, father, I had forgotten pne thing — it 
is my poor brother Henry ; he may not be 
alive now ; and if he is, he is not thinking of 
us. I cannot remember much about him^but 
I have often prayed that he might return t6 
you in your old age — ^that we might both live 
to see him: but more haye I prayed that 
God would make this wanderer his child. 
Should he ever return, I wish> you to give 
him my Bible and Hymn-book — ^there they 
are — ^they-both have his sister's name in 
them : tell him that it was my dying request 
that he would read those places where the 
leaves are turned down ; and tell him that he 
was made for eternity — ^to repent, and pre- 
pare to follow me. O, that we might all 
meet in heaven ! Now, Mr. S., I wish you 
would pray with me, for I am ahnost gone : 
pray for my poor brother — ^for my father — 
that my brother who is far away might re- 
turn to him. — Oh, pray that 'Christ would 
receive my soul, for I have done with earth." 
The clergyman open^ the BiV>\d« wnSiTei^^ 
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that consoling portipn of Scripture which is 
recorded in thQ fourteenth chapter of John. 
We then knelt by the bedside, and he fer- 
vently addressed the throne of mercy. 
• While we were engaged in this sacred 
duty, the door softly turned upon its hinges, 
and a fine, well-dressed young man came in. 
He look^ wild at first ; but by the time the 
prayer wcw &)ished, the whole scene before 
him was fully explained. We arose from 
our knees, and no one spoke. The stranger 
was standing and gazing in a kind of stupid 
surprise : he looked at the old man, and then 
at the daughter— ^and his eye^ filled with 
tears. 

" It is my Henry," said the old man, 
stretching out his aged arms, and: unable to 
rise. " My father, do you- live, and do you 
yet remember me ?" — and in a moment he 
was in his father's arms. The sister gave a 
hectic sob, and fainted away, but when she 
revived, her hand was within that of her 

hrpiber. "AfydearChariotle,!^^^^'^^^'^^^'^ 
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to find you so sick ; but we will nurse you 
up, and you will be well again in a few 
days." "You deceive yourself, my dear 
Henry ; I have but a short time to live ; but 
I am glad to see your- filce once more. O, I 
feel that I have now a new tie to bind me to 
earth,, but it must be broken. Oh, Henry ! it 
would be a dreadful thing to die but for the 
hope that I am a Christian, and the Christian 
£an never die. How long is it since you left 
us, Henry?" "It is six years. this spring; 
you was then % little girl — and I hoped when 
I kissed you and my poor mother, when we 
parted, tluit we should aU meet again ; but 
one is gone, and my sister is just going, and 
I must still be a stranger below — and friend- 
less.'.' "Not friendless, Henry, if you put 
your truBt in Gk)d ; he will be your friend, 
and ^^ shall all meet again in heaven." " It 
is all the hope I have left, my sister I" " It 
is ! then are you a Christian, Henry ?" " I 
am a great sinner, and a poor Christian." 
"* You sLre ? O, Henry, how \isf(^ AaiV I 
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die! But I wish you to promise me one 
thingi; promise that you will stay at home 
and take care of our poor father, after I am 
gone." ^* I will." " Now," said the fainting 
' sister," " ain I happy ; but, Mr. S.," sAi4 she, 
turning to the minister, " will friends in hea- 
ven know each other ? It seems as if I shall 
want to know my brother more." " We 
shall all be happy, aqd be a9 the angels in 
heaven," said, the minister. 

" Tell me, brother, where, and how you 
became' a Christian ; for I gr^tly desire to 
know." . . ' 

We all drew our chairs near the bed as 
the young man related the various situations 
in which he had been placed since he left his 
father's dwelling. How he had been a very 
wicked wanderer from one part of the world 
to another, alike regardless of home and his 
Maker ; how, at length, he met with a mis- 
sionary in the east, who had taken great 
pains to instruct him, and by whose means 
he had been brought to leftacX ou \v\^ ^"^^j^ 
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aod prospects. This missiooary had given 
him a Bible, which had been his constant 
compamon ever qncse. After Ins hopeful 
conversion, he had made several profitable 
voyages, and had brought home his wages to 
his poor parents, to comforts them in their 
age. He had not heard any thing from them 
since he left the little cot on the mountain ; 
but often as he.aat at the top of the mast, or 
clung to the j^rds^ had he prated earnestly 
for his friends at home. He concluded his 
interesting narrative with many tears ; partly 
* ■ out of joy that he bad been so distinguished 
by the mercy of God, and partly out of sor- 
row that he had found none to comfort but 
his aged father. We were greatly aflfected 
at his narration; but still more so as we 
turned to the dying Charlotte^ A smile of 
joy and hope was still pla}dng over her fea- 
tures, but her heart had ceased its throb- 
bings and was cold in death. She had 
listened to her brother's voice, till the blood 
comaed to flow in her vdns, ind^ so Tjfi«jc^- 
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fully did her spirtt leave its tenement, that 
we knew not the moment of its depa-turr. 
We saw the body dfalxp and placid, as if 
laid in slumbers, while the soul had gone to 
its everlasting r^st. 

June, 1823. 
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THE ORPHAN. 



It was on a pleasant summer*s eve that 
the pastor of one of our New England vil- 
lages was taking his usual walk after spend- 
ing the day in study. He was a good old 
man, and had long been faithful to the be- 
loved people of his charge. He had been a 
successful labourer in the cause of his Master, 
till bis head had become silvered and his 
tottering frame needed the support of a staff. 
The sun had already sunk in the west, and 
was pouring his last rays into ih& golden 
sky as the pastor entered the village grave- 
yard. 

There is something in this hour of the 
Aj^ that gives a pleasing me\%iicVko\y Vo Xho. 
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soul which, added to- the place in which he 
was walking, was peculiarly adapted to as- 
sist the holy man in his- meditations; and, if 
need be, to raise his thoughts from this world 
and to place them on that which he felt wai 
his home. The good man. was pressing be- * 
neath his. softly trembling steps the sods 
which covered many of his beloved parishion- 
ers, when he came to the spot where lay 
his \vife and three beautiful daughters, whose 
loveliness, likC; the opening rose, was blasted 
ere it was fully exhibited. The pastor leaned 
on his staff and bent over these graves, and ^ 
was just marking out by their side the spot ' . 
where he hoped shortly to lie in peace, when"* 
he was startled by hearing the sobs . of a 
child. He turned, and at a little distance, ' 
beheld a lovely little white-headed boy who 
was kneeling and sobbing over the grave (A 
his father whose ashes had lately been de- 
posited beneath. With a melting heart the 
good shepherd approached the child of his 
Snend, and with* the tenderness ol ^ SaJ&se^V^ 
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raised and kissed this* orphan lamb of his 
flock, whose face was palhd with grief, aid 
whose bright olue eyes were swollen by 
Aveeping. He sat down beside the grave, and 
pressed the weeping boy to his bosom. 

" O sir," said th^ child, " let me cry for 

my father — he lies deep in that grave; they 

tell me he will never again be my father — I 

- fear that I have oflended him, that he will no 

more be my fether, and I want to ask him to 

forgive me, and to kiss me as he used to do I 

— ^0 if he would once more be my father, 

I would never again offend him. But they 

. say he is dead ! 0, I would sit here and cry 

all night^^ — I would never stop if my poor 

. father, wpuld come to me! But he will 

i not come ; for ,a few days before they 

put him into this hole he told me — O, I 

do remember it — ^he told me that he was 

going to leave me, and that I should never 

have a father any more ; and he stroked my 

hair with his sick hand, and told me that 

wAen he was buried in the grouxid 1 m\»l b^ 
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a good bay and love God^— O! my poor, 
;igood father 1'^ 

Tbe feeUng pastor pressed the hand of the 
ioirtowing child within his^; and ere he could 
answer him he had yiret with bis tears the 
silken hair of the orphan. EQs first object 
was to soothe him into confidence, and then 
io direct him to a Father who would never 
forsake him. With patience he satisfied his 
curiosity respecting death — ^how it is a long 
sleep, but that the voice of God will one day 
aw«ke even the dead. Hetold him how death 
was introduced into the world, and made him 
understand that it was the consequence of 
sin. He explained to him the natural depra- 
vity of the heart — ^how we, " like she^p, have 
all gone astray." He laboured to impress 
upon him a correct view of the character of 
God — his attributes of love, mercy, justice, 
&c., and then explained how we might be 
saved by Jesus Christ He n6xt strove deeply 
to impress upon the listening boy what is 
*' the chief end of man ;" and l\vvx& c.o\tf^vA»^ 
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while his little hearer seemed to hang upon 
his lips ; " And now, my dear little boy, you 
have indeed lost a tender father ; but I have 
been trying .to point you to a Father who has 
promised never to forsake the poor orphan." 

" But," says the child, " what is it to be an 
orphan ?" 

** It is to be left destitute of parents while 
we are yet children." 

" O yes, but what is a poor orphan ?" 

The clergyman was affected but replied^ 
"It is a child who is left destitute of pro- 
perty as well as parents." 

" Oh, I wish," said the child in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, " I wish that I was a 
poor orphan, if God would be my father." • 

The good minister wept ; for he knew that 
the child's wish respecting property would be 
fully satisfied. ' 

" I trust, my dear child, that God will be 

your father. You know how short are our 

lives — ^how certain our death — how much we 

Aave to do to prepare for death; and Vio^u vre 
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should devote our lives to God, that we may 
meet death with peace. I hope you will not « 
only be good, arid live so as to meet your 
poor father in heaven, but I hope your life 
will be spent in trying to do good to others." 

The clergyman held the hand of the child, 
and they knelt in prayer on the grave. The 
petition was that God would provide for the 
little orphan. It was now dark, except what 
light was afforded by the bright twinkling of 
the stars. As they left the graveyard the 
shepherd directed .the attention of his Iamb 
to these wonderful works of God, and his ' 
heart beat with joy when he exclaimed, " My 
Father made them all." 

He led the orphan to his place of residence 
—soothed his grief— assuaged his sorrows, 
and determined to adopt and make him his 
child. But God ordered otherwise. The 
faithful pastor was soon after laid upon 
the bed of death ; and from the chamber 
which had for many years been the witness 
of the piety of his h^ail, atA ^\»s3s!l ^n'w^ 
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" privileged above the common walks of vir* 
tuous life," his spirit, as we trust, flew from 
the snares, the dorruptions and the sins of 
this transitory world, and found a shelter in 
the bosom of his Redeemer — and left the 
child a second time an orphan. 

At the death of the clergyman the little 
boy was thrown upon the wide world wjtb 
but few friends : — his patron was dead, and 
he was forgotten. Many who saw, felt com- 
passion for him. They saw sorrow often 
brooding over his countenance, and the big 
tear often gush from hiB eyes-^they saw and 
pitied — ^** hoped he would be provided for,'* 
and left him as they found him. But it should 
be a matter of consolation to dying parents 
that there is One who heareth even the 
" young ravens when they cry," and will pro- 
vide for the fatherless. 

I have only to add, that to the subject of 

this narrative (Jod was ever near. He was 

placed in many difierent situations — ^passed 

through many trials, but was ever i^totecled 
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by the tender mercy of God. At the age 
of sixteen it is believed that he experienced 
the operations of the Spirit of God upon his 
heart : he thought of this interview with the 
good clergyman, and of his advice, his 
prayers and his wishes; and he dedicated his 
life to the service of Grod. The h^nd of cha- 
rity was extended. He is now a member of 
one of our most i^spectable colleges ; and it 
is hoped and believed that this orphan may 
hereafter be known as a missionary of th6 
cross in some heathen land, where he has 
determined to spend his days. 

May, 1821. 
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AT THE DEATH OF AN AGED CLERGYMAN. 

Long he trod the desert dreary, 
hong he sighed for sweet repose ; 
Naught could cheer him, wandering weary, 
Like the sight of Sharon's Rose ; 
And its sw^eetness 
fe- Did his fainting soul compose. 



■{... 



Long he hoped the day was breaking. 
And his Saviour near at hand; 
When bis soul, its clay forsaking,^ 
Should mount up to Canaan's land: — 

There triumphant 
Bow amid the angel band. 

Here the seed he scattered weeping, 
Here the sheaves around him stood; 
Now his «yes in death are sleeping, 
Now his spirit dwells with God : 

May his mantle 
0*er this dock be spread abroad. 
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Now he hails the happy dawnmg^ 
Where the Sun pours forth his lig^ht: 
Now h^ drinks the beaihs of morning 
Where the day shall know no night 

Ransomed pilgrim! 
Tears no more shall dim thy sight 

God of mercy — ^high and glorious — 
Lead us to that fount above! 
Where he*s gone, o^er sin victorious, 
Let us come and share Thy lov< 

Where our Father 
Shall no more from us remove. 

Maff, 1881. 
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LITTLE LEWIS. 
Many years ago I opened a Sabbath School 



in a distant, neglected neighbourhood, yet 
within the limits of the town. At first the 
project was greatly ridiculed, and many op- 
posed. But ridicule and opposition soon give 
way to a good cause, and in a short time I 
had seventy scholars. The room in which 
we met was an unfinished chamber of a poor, 
lame woman — ^the only place that was ofier- 
ed. The floor was not nailed down, and 
neither ceiling nor plaster had ever been seen 
in the chamber. The chimney passed up in 
the centre, and the bare rafters were over our 
heads. Yet never did I see brighter or hap- 
pier faces than among the little groups which 
I regularly met. They lived so fex ftotcv ^mvj 
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church or chapel that few could attend, or 
rather their parents felt too indifferent to 
carry them; so tKat their Sabbath School 
embraced all that was Sabbath to them. . It 
is now many years since, and I suppose they 
have all grown up, or h^ve been removed 
into eternity ere this time, but I can never 
forget this, my first Sabbath School, nor the 
happy countenances which composed it. 

One- hot Sabbath I had walked out to meet . 
my Sabbath -School, and at the clos6 of the 
lessons I felt weary and unwell. The children 
were expecting me to give them a history of 
the holy Sabbath from its first appointment^ and 
to tell them why God appointed it, and what 
are our duties in regard to it ; for so I had 
promised them, and had in fact prepared my- 
self to do it. But being weary and unwell, 
I told them that for these reasons I would 
defer it till the next Sabbath. While thus 
putting it off, I noticed a bright little boy 
sitting near inie, who seemed to look disap- 
pointed. He had expected to ^aa^x ifcovsX.'^ 

19* 
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holy Sabbath. Oh ! had I remembered how 

Christ taught the poor woman of Samaria, 

though he was weary and faint, should I not 
. *■ ' 

have done differently ? 

The next Sabbath came, and my school 
were again coming together. On arriving at 
the house, instead of finding them all quiet in 
their seats as usual, I found them standing 
around the door, some sobbing,'others looking 
frightened — all silent On inquiry, they told 
me that " Little Lewis » ' had just been 

killed by the mill !" This was all they knew 
about it. At the head of my little flock, I 
hastened to the house where the little boy 
lived. At the door I was met by the father 
of the child, wringing his hands, bis face red 
and swollen, his eyes sunken and glaring, 
and his breath loaded with the fumes of ardent 
spirits. . 

"Oh!" cried the man, "J might have 
known it I might have known it alir 
. ** Might have known what, sir ?" 

^'Oh, I might hsLve known that to-dtaiy one 
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of my family mOst go— but I did not think, 
— could not think it must be my youngest 
boy!" 

" Pray how might you have known that 
one must die to-day?" 

" Why, when I came home last evening, 
old Rover," pointing to a stupid .old dog that 
lay crouched under the table, " sat on the 
door-steps, with his face to the east, howling 
and howling, I knew then that some one — *■' 
or, I might have known that some one must 
go to-day — ^but I did not think it must be 
poor little Lewis !" 

" Do you believe that there is a God ?" 
" Oh yes, I have no. doubt of it." 
" And do you suppose he. reveals events to 
a dog, a creature without a soul, and without . 
reason, which he does not reveal to the wisest 
of men ? Nothing is more common than for 
a dog to howl when his master is gone, and 
he feels lonely ; and as to his face being to- 
wards the east, I see nothing strange in that, 
since your house faces the easX?^ 
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" Ah ! you may say so, but I might have 
known it would come." Arid again fie turned 
away to sob, and, I fear, to drink, and then 
wonder over his being more stupid than his 

I led my scholars into the roooi* They 
seemed to, breathe only from the top of their 
lungs; I lifted up the white napkin, and there 
was little Lewis — a mangled corpse! The 
children were all hushed as we gazed. The 
little girls covered their faces with their hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons. The little boys wiped 
their eyes with their hands and with the 
sleeves of their jackets. 

For some weeks it had been very dry, and 
the streams had become low. But during the 
preceding day and night a heavy rain had 
fallen. A mill,- on a small stream near by, 
which had stood still for some time for want 
of water, was set in motion early on Sabbath 
morning. I need not ask if the miller feared 
God, 

About an hour before the Sabbath School 
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usually. Cam6 together, little Lewis went 
down to the mill-stream to bathe. The poor 
boy had never seen his parents keep the' Sab- 
bath holy. H^ swam out into the stream* 
The current was strong — ^too strong for him 
— he raised the cry of distress — the miller 
heard him, and saw him, but was too much 
frightened to do any thing. The current 
swept along — the little boy struggled — again 
cried for help— the waters rushed on — ^he was 
sucked down under the gate — the great mill 
wheel rolled round— rcrash ! — he was in a 
moment crushed and dead! Scarcely had 
his last cry reached the ears of the miller 
before his mangled corpse came out from un- 
der the wheel. It was the same little hoy 
ivho had looked so disappointed on the iasi 
Sabbath, because I omitted to talk about the 
holy Sabbath ! 

While standing beside the lifeless elay of 
this fair child, with all the children alboot me, 
my feelings were sad indeed. It seemed as 
■if every child would cry owl, ^^0\v,>waAL^<»J^ 
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kept your word, and told us about breaking 
the Sabbath, he would not have gone into the 
water — ^he would not have lain there dead.'' 
It seemed as if the lipsji, though sealed by the 
hand of death, would open and reproach me. 
" Had I not put off my duty, probably this 
life would have been saved — ^perhaps an un- 
dying soul would have been saved frojn the 
guilt of being the everlasting enemy of (Jod. 
What sacrifices would I not make could that 
child once more come into my Sabbath 
Schoctfl*' Such were my thoughts. I have 
never been able to look back upon that scene 
without keen anguish. I have soqcietimes 
mentioned.it to Sabbath School teachers, and 
by it, urged them never to put off till the 
next Sabbath any duty which can be per- 
formed on this. And since I have been a 
minister, when I have felt weary and feeble, 
and tempted to put ofif some duty to a more 
convenient season, I have recalled that scene 
to my mind ; and truly thankful . shall I feel 
ia the great judgment day, if yow, my dear 
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children, will learn from this simple story- 
two things. .^ 

L To remember and keep holy the Sabbath 
day. Had that dear «hild^ only obeyed this 
one short text he might not h^ve been called ' 
to the presence of God while in the very act 
of nn. 

<• This jday belongs to Qod akmtf^ 
He makes the Sabbath for his own ; 
And we must neither work nor play 

Upon God's holy Sabbath iial ' 

- ■■ ■ ' « 

" *Tit well to have (me day m seven, 
That we may leam the way to heaven ; 
Or else we never should have thought 
About his worship as we ought. 

" And every Sabbath should be past 
As if we knew it were our last; 
For what would dying people give, 
To have <me Sabbath more to live!** 

2. Never to put off any duty, or any o^ 
portamty to do good, because ^ovx. ^o tjeX, 
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like doing it now. You may never have the 
opportunity again. 

Should you live and grow up, I have no 
doubt that you will be prospered and happy ; 
that you will be respected and useful, very 

much as you keep the Sabbath. God will ho- 

« 

nour those who honoti|^ him. He does not ask 
us to attend his house for nothing. Christ is 
there, waiting to receive you : thinly what he 
has done and suffered for you.' Think how 
he loves you; and will not you lova and 
serve him, and ask him to give you the bless- 
ings of this life and of that which is to comet 
My dear children, may all these gr0at mer- 
cies be yours. Amen. 

Jan, 1825. 
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HOW TO BIJ A DEACON. 



Soon after the present great Temperance 
reformation began, I was urgently requested 
to go to a place about thirty miles distant, 
and jaddress the p^ple on this subject. The 
subject was then new, and public sentiment; 
was very different from what it now is. It 
was a bitter cold and stormy day, and at 
times it seemed as if I should freeze before 
I could reach the glace. 

Just in the edge of the town I stopped at a 
public house to warm. Presently a young 
man came in, and with a good degree of self- 
importance, seated himself before the fire, 
and began to whistle a common bar*room 

tune. 

20 ^ 
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" Where to-day ?" said the landlord. 
" I am going up to hear what Mr. - 



has to gabble on the subject of temperance;. 
I suppose your decanters there will keep full 
at least for a fortnight after this! — hey — 
landlord?" 

" Oh I no-^it will^ liolE laker my custom a 
hair. I tike the plan of pjpiDg temperate, but 
such folks always carry things too far." 

^'Yes — it's all nonsense.. Thousands get 
their Uving by raising grain, others by Abh 
tilling it, others by teamiftg it, and others 
again by selling it. To stop the whole busi- 
ness would at once take bread from a thou- 
sand mouths in this state alone.". 

" That's true," replied the landlord, " but it 
might put it into some that now have little or 
none. But you and I have good .reasons for 
what we do." 

I now tuj-ned to the young man — " Sir, I 
presume you sell or deal in ardent spirits." 

" We sell some at our store." 

^' And you make a profit ou ill'* 



^ • 
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** Of course, some, though it is small." 

" You have doubtless, too, seen many and 
great evils resulting from the abuse of ardent 
spirits?" 

"Yes." ^ '. ' 

" You put me iiLjanui^ of a poor gentleman 
in Paris. He w9iM||owdenMl, and decorated 
with rufHes and rimoivs* He happened to be 
in a company wUdre there v^rere some of 
morals so stern' that they even questioned the 
utility of the theatres v^rith which Paris 
abounds. I believe they have twenty-one id 
that city, and they are opened every evening* . 
not excepting the Sabbath. Well, this ruffled 
gentleman in a long harangue, undertook to 
show that the theatres were a great public 
benefit. AHad he used precisely your argu- 
ments. There were the thousands of actors, 
scene-makers, candle-lighters, hack-drivers, 
footmen, printers, &c. &c., whose mouths 
were daily suppUed with bread by these 
estaWishments. He grew warm, and in a 
manner eJoquent. He couVd noVdAxc^ '^^'^^.j 
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thousands had their morals corrupted, their 
hopes crushed, their property lost, and their 
hearts broken, in consequence of these sinks 
of vice. Still he plead in their behalf, as if 
for life. After he had withdrawn and the 
company were musing on his arguments and 
vehemence, a gentleman remarked, that their 
eloquent friend had g)>od reasons for his 
opinions — ^for he spent all his small pension 
in going to the play, but stai<i every night 
till the play-houBp was cleared, and then tvent 
round in the ladies* boxes, and picked up pins 
enough to buy his food till the next play /" 

I fear the young man was not pleased with 
my story, for he took his hat and was off 
instantly. This is poor encouragement, 
thought I. My labour here will be lost. 

Just before the public services commenced, 
an intelligent gentleman called on me to state 
thfeir situation. He was a Deist by profes- 
sion, and was very seldom jseen at the house 
of God. Yet he was foremost in the cause 

of temperance. 
Ik 
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^ ■ * • 

" We have no Temperance- Society here, 
sir, nor shall we have unless you can hit 

Deacon , who hangs backy and his in- 

fkience outweighs all others on this subject. 
If he would only enlist heartily, we could at 
once form a good society." 

" What are Deac«ft 's objections to 

giving his mfluence to the system of entire 
abstinence?" 

"Why, he says that spirit is one of the 
gifts of Providence, and every creature of 
God is good, and is to be received with 
thankfulness. He thinks this may be a crea- 
ture of God, and perhaps useful sometimes. 
Now, if you can hit the Deacon, and get him 
off from this notion, the wheels will go, and I 
wiir acknowledge that your prafiissuMa, 1$ not 
wholly useless." 

He laid considerable stress- on the last 

words, for he was one of those who consider 

ministers of the gospel to be a kind of society 

of pick-pockets, or at best, moths, upon the 

community,'^ — ^but I paid no ^\\fti[v>A'aiv\aAs^ 

20* ^l 
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thrust, and replied dial I would try to Aif the 
Deacon. 

'' One thing more, sir : you must touch him 
very softly, for he is one who will not beiur 
the lash.'* 

" I will. do my best, sir, to gain him.*' 
" It \yill be gaining nearly all the church." 
Nothing can be more awkward than^for 
one to try to shopt on the wing, unless he has 
been accustomed to it. And though a bow 
drawn at a venture once sent an arrow as 
the messenger of God, yet it is seldom safe 
thus to draw it. If success does not attend 
the effort, it is far worse than lost. During 
the time of speaking, I frequently encountered 
the keen, but anxious eye of my deistical 
friend, sorhQiimes approving and sometimes 
seemingly afraid of too great severity. 

" There is another objection or excuse," I 

continued, "very common. It is that we 

may lawfully use the gifts of Providence. 

Every creature of God is good, and not to be 

ne/used. Alcohol is one of his gifts, and 



must therefore be^designej Hh be used, and 
doubtless has its user I am sorry to say that 
this sentiment and this text of Scripture are 
frequently in the mouths of those who profess 
to make the Scriptures their only guide." 

Here the look of my new acquaintance 
seepied to say, " I implore you to touch him 
very softly !" 

"When Capt Stuart was stationed at a 
smaU. garrison in India, he one day under- 
took to go to a distant fort with a party of 
Coolies, or native soldiers. They were 
under. his command and were armed in the 
same manner as the British soldiery. In the 
course of their march, as they were ap- 
proaching a village, they heard a loud and 
troubled scream. Presently the whole vil- 
lage came rushing out towards them. 
Women with ohildren screaming in their 
arms ; the lame hobbling as fast as possible, 
all in terror and confusion; some beating 
their breasts, some pointing to the village and 
wailing^ and some lookmg W<c^ >w^Ssv \fcTt<cR 
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and horror. The first inquiry was to ascer- 
tain the cause. From .the incoherent stories, 
Capt, S. gathered, that a large Royal Tiger 
had leaped into the village, and was now 
glutting himself with the blood of the sick, the \ 
feeble, and the babes whom maternal solici- 
tude could not rescue. No time was to.be 
lost Capt Stuart put himself at the head of 
his little band, and in a few moments they 
were within the village. All of a sudden 
they came upon the tiger. He was crouched 
m a garden of weeds. Capt. S. bade hiiS 
men fire. They were terrified and afraid 
they should not kill him, and not a gun viras 
fired. What was to be done ? Capt. S. took 
a gun and crept towards ihe tiger alone, in- 
tending to shoot him in the heart. As he 
raised his eyes, the huge animal was high in 
the air, in the act of leaping upon him. 
With the grasp of death he raised his gun, 
and that was the last of which he knew, till 
he found himself thrown over a ditch, and ' 
Mw the tam^MUl from lum\ The ctea- 

V 
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ture had by some means missed his prey, and 
he was retreating evidently mortified. He 
went a short distance and again crouched 
down on the top of a little hill, from which 
, he could look down into the village. Capt 
• S. once more went to his soldiers and ex- 
^ amined their guns, and directed them all to 
^ fire together. Just as they were about to do 
so, an old gray-headed Brahmin cries out, 
* Don't shoot that tiger. He is a valuable 
creature, and a creature of God, and was^ 
created for some useful purpose.' The sol- 
diers again dropped their guns, and felt too 
conscientious to fire. Capt. S. pointed them 
. to the blood and mangled remains of the vic- 
^ tims which lay around them, and bade them 
I shoGt a Brahmin if he should do as that 
^ tiger had done. A part obeyed, and the 
I huge animal was killed, and other lives were 
thus saved. What think you of the religion 
and the arguments of the religious Brahmin?" 
'•' Here I cast my eye on my deistical friend 
to see if he thought that 1 **Yial8L\o\M^JRa^^»sst 
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very softly.*' He looked blank, as much as to 
say, well, you have now done the business. 
You have driven the Deacon too far off to 
have him ever return ! I will only add that 
Deacon — ' — was there. After the services 
were closed, a large society was organized, 

and Deacon was the very first man who 

put his name to the constitution, though I 
never learned that he was hit 

Jan. 1830. 
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THE SUMMER fiVENING DREAM. 

There are moments in the life of every 
one, whose soul is not Completely enshrouded 
in selfishness, when the situation of others 
cannot but rouse the attention and call up, 
the deepest feelings of the heart. The wants, 
the woes and the sorrows of our fellow beings 
myst at times turn aside the attention so com- 
monly engrossed by insignificant self, and 
make us feel that even our sympathies and 
commiserations are needed, and that a part 
of th^'field of humanity is to be trodden by 
us. We are naturally so inclined to listen to 
the whispers of selfishness, that it is only now 
and then that the miseries of others break in 
upon us as the mighty water*spout bursts be- 
fore the vision of the astonished mariner, and 
immediateJy disappears and \^ iot^ovxeix. ^ 
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Toward the close of the last summer, I 
was led by a friend through one of our larg- 
est cities, to view its situation, its greatness, 
and whatever else would tend to gratify the 
curiosity or afford instruction to the visiter. 

' Without ceremony we wandered wherever 
our fancy guided ; — ^beheld many superb 
buildings, adorned by the fingers of art — ^the 
costly magnificence of pride — and the small 
and filthy cells of hopeless poverty. .We 
gazed at those whom we beheld charioted in 
splendour, and stared at the thoughtless visage 
of the hooting chimney-sweeps. We saw 
much wealth — many abusing it — ^many need- 
ing it — ^many grasping after it, and all de- 
siring it. 

After rambling all day through the crowded 
streets, I was glad to find myself alone, just at 
eve, on a gentle elevation without and above 
the city, calmly sitting under the shade of a 
beautiful evergreen. The soft stillness of a * 
summer's eve was now sighing over me, and 

I gazed at the city below as at a ^pol fcoiu 
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which I was every way separated. The 
business df Aeday was now over — the streets 
wiere noW thronged with the multitudes' who, 
after the toils of the day, were retiring to 
their respective abodes — ^the rumblings of the 
noisy carts were ceasing, and it seemed as if 
the pulse of the population were about ceas- 
ing to beat The shades of the evening soon 
began to sprie^d over the city, and its mur- 
murs were becoming less and less distinct as 
it faded into dimness from my eyes; and 
during the sl^ep into whicfh I fell, the follow- 
ing picture passed before my vision. 

I thought myself still sitting in the same 
spot, and in broad daylight, once more threw 
my eyes upon the city before me. I could 
now not only see each of the busy population, 
but seemed also to possess a clear knowledge 

• -of the motives from which each individual 

"i ■ 

acted. The streets were once more crowded 

to excess,, and each pushed his way Onward 

as if his life depended upon his own exertions* 

All classes were busy, and. aW \a\iova^ -^^Sa. 

21 
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a zeal that would have honoured the best 
of causes. Id one place I saw^ gn>up of 
merchants pacing the place of exchange \Aih 
agitated steps. Here and tbere^ among them, 
I noticed a face that seemed calm and.placid; 
but looking at the heart, I perceived that this 
was only. a mask assumed ^ deceive his 
creditoi% end that this persoa «ras about to 
be ruined. Here too was anotlysrmeirchanty 
who seemed to tanove with an uncommon 
share of self-complacency, and for a moment 
I thought he must be happy; but another 
glance convinced me that this could not be; 
for he was one of those who can smile at 
misery — ^whose hand can wring the bosom of 
poverty — whose heart is corroded with co- 
vetousness — ^whose love is concentrated upon 
his gold — and who adores no power but his 
riches. 

On turning to another part of the city, I 
saw a collection of men who, by their voci- 
ferations and noisy revelry, I knew must be 
sailors. These had many tamea Vioea m danr 
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ger, and when they sa\^ immediate destruc- 
tion openilri^Jbefore them, they cried to their 
Makw and were relieved. Often in their dis- 
tress had t^MEry prayed to the Ruler of the 
waves and were preserved; and they were 
now jsalling down the vengeance of that 
same power l^ their oaths and blasphemy; 
and it -seemeiif as if the men who had often 
seen tho gr^fttest displays of the power of 
the Almighty, were eager to be foremost in 
awaking the sleeping wrath of heaven. They, 
had often sailed over the Ibeds of the deep, 
and on the mountain waves outrode the 
mightiest storms — for the arm of God upheld 
them ; but they had forgotten these mercies, 
and they rejoiced to. place themselves in the 
grade of brutes. Gayety was, indeed, writ- 
ten on their foreheads, but the " way of peace" 
was to them wholly unknown. They were 
fast drowning the last whispers of conscience, 
and they will then be lulled to sleep, to wake 
no more till they wake pillowed beneath the 
waves of everlasting despaii \ 
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It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various abominations practised by the in- 
habitants of this city — the sight of which 
must have moistened any eyej, must have 
sickened any heart I saw thousands before 
me who were seeking for self-gratification 
with the same eagerness that man should 
seek for immortality. Some bowed before 
riches, which were soon to take wings and 
fly away. Some prided themselves on ele- 
gant houses built by fraud. Some 09 rich^. 
nes& of dress which covered aching heartib 
Some were governed by passion* too low (ot 
brutes. All were grasping ^t the shadows of 
time. All were treading on forbidden ground! 
Had this been a city in a heathen land, I 
should not have wondered ; — but it was not ; 
— it was illumined by the light of heaven. 
The Bible lay before them unopened till they 
might have written their own condemnations 
in the dust which Qovered it In short, they 
were all gone astray ; and there seemed no. 
wickedness tpo foul for practice — tvo eon- 
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tempt of heaven too open ;— the streams of 
sin were thickening as they rolled through 
every street, and it appeared as if the mass 
of pollution was too great ever to be removed.- 
My attention was now drawn to another 
scene. The patience of heaven was ex- 
hausted, and He, whose is vengeance, was 
about to bestow recompense. . On it,;Budden 
a dark black cloud began to gather over the ^ 
city, and I now supposed that the breath of 
the Eternal would soon destroy, a place so 
wicked, dut it was surprising to witness the 
' oonduct of the citizens as they beheld this 
storm of vwath gathering over them. They 
sung — ^they danced — they invented amuse- 
ments of every, sort to lull them to rest, 
though they knew they were treading on the 
confines of destruction. The cloud of ven- . 
geance had now nearly overspread the whole 
city, and enveloped most of it in total dark- 
ness. Those slow-curling clouds of ^ black- 
ness, now torn asunder by the burstings of 

thunders — ^npw riven by m\i&u^ .^^Av^^ ^^ 

21* 
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lightning, plainly showed that the wrath of 
the Almighty was fully roused, which in a 
moment might place tliousands of immortal 
beings in a world of misery. 

Trembling with anxiety, I gazed and ex- 
pected every moment to see the bursting of 
this storm ; and to hear the last groans of a 
city buried in ruins. But I was disappointed; 
for a few men, whom I had not before ob- 
served, retired into a secret corner and there 
prayed to God that he would avert his threat- 
ening wrath. These were a small company, 
of pilgrims who had been so mingled witfap ^ 
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the world as almost to have forgotten their' 
real characters. Their first business was to 
repent of their own sins — to mourn over their 
short comings in duty, and to humble them- * 
selves before their incensed Maker. They 
then prayed in the name of the Saviour of 
sinners, both for themselves and for their 
city — and their Father heard their suppli- 
cations. The clouds of darkness now began 

»■ 

to disperse^ and mercy once more \oc\i \Vfc 
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place of judgment. The murky sky once 
more became serene and beautiful Not only 
so, but. as the storm cleared away, the Dove 
of heaven flew on the wings of love, and 
carried salvation to the city. The bells were 
now ringing, and the multitudes rushed to 
the courts of God — some with songs of 
eternal jey — others with hearts of contrition. 
Oaths and blasphemy were exchanged for 
praises and thanksgivings. Every heart be- 
came a temple for the Holy Ghost, and all 
gathered round one common altar, and the 
ofBkrings of every heart mingled and rose to 
faeaiven in -one united column. Misery and 
wretchedness fled from the city, and the 
shouts of redeeming love took the place of 
the cries of wo and despair. 

"This," thought I, "this is a revival of 
reHgion-*-^ revival of religion /" — and I 
awoke!" The beauties of the evening were 
all spread s[round me. The heavens were 
clear and sparkhng — the oars at a distance 
broke the ^ill surface oi \\ve ^^\Kt ^V\0^ 
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lay just below me — ^the city of which I had 
been thinking was glimmering with lights, 
and still sending out a confused murmur — 
the silvery moon was shedding her richest 
rays on the smooth river, ^nd thus turning 
it into a stream of liquid silver ; — and who 
will accuse me of weakness for kneeling 
upon the soft grass before I left this delightful 
spot? 

AprUy 1822. 
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Tht bark now launched with sails unfurled, 

Must oft by waves be tossed in danger, 
Yet welcome to this stormy world 

Thou helpless stranger. 

Thy momiog dawns ^U- cloudless — fair — 

Thoa restest on a waveless ocean ; 
And thou canst look <m grief and care 

Without emotipn. 

And many friends are watching near — 
Of all its pangs thy heart beguiling ; 
Not all the world can make thee fbar — 

s 

For all is smiling. 

But do not let thy bosom dream 

That thou canst live thus free from trouble; 
For thou must sail on sorrow^s stream, 
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The cloudless heavens soon may lour, 

And driving storms thy vessel sever; 
Thy sun a few faint beams may pour, 

Then set for ever. 

Or should'st thou live a few short years, 

Tossed l^y storms of passio^'s shaping ; . 
Thine eyes must oft be wet with tears. 

There's no escaping. 

Thy friends must leave thee one by one, 
The grave around them darkly closing ; 
Thou must not hope such ills to shun, 

Here's no reposixig. 

O, may some angel guard thy wsy 

, While o'er this troubled ocean driven — 

And waft thee to the realms of day — 

The shores of heaven. 

July, 1827. 
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There are many interesting reflections 
attending the burial of a useful man. 
Thoughtless as men are on the subject of 
death, when they come to stand around the 
lifeless clay of a beloved friend or acquaint- 
ance,'they then feel it to be- a solemn event 
And perhaps they then resolve that they will 
now prepare for that solemn ipoment ; while 
too often the sods which cover the friend, 
bury alsa their resolutions. It is at any time 
interesting to, follow a good man to his 
grave, but especially a good minister ; I can 
well remember the impression such an occa- 
rion made upon my mind. 

It was at the funeral of an aged country 
minister, who for half a cetilvxr} \fl^ \««ik 
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found faithful at his post, with his loins girded 
and his lamp ever trimmed. Since his set- 
tlement, a new generation had become ma- 
tured ; and timong the mourning assembly, 
there were but few gray heads, who had ever 
sat under his instructions. Hence his people 
looked up to him, not only as to a shep- 
herd to lead them to the fold of his Master, 
but also with the affection of children. For 
more than fifty years had he broken to his 
people the bread of Ufe, and though they 
knew that by reason of age he must ere long 
fall asleep, yet I^tnow not, when the event hap- 
pened, that they shed one tear the less for its 
having been expected. I silently followed 
the mourning procession, as they conveyed 
the remains of their beloved minister to the 
grave. It afforded a melancholy pleasure to 
see a goodly number of neighbouring minis- 
ters paying their last respects to their' de- 
parted brother — a weeping church and a 
mourning congregation, all evincing, by ex- 
pressive siknce, how much they fe\t. Ifete^ 
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tooy were seen a nUmetoucr class of poor, 
who for a long time had looked up to their 
pastor for temporal as well as spiritual fopd» 
expressing their grief in audible sobbings. 

But amidst this sorrowing train, my atten* 
tion was peculiarly attracted by the appear- 
ance of the younger part of the congregation. 
These were about one hundred children who 
comprised the Sabbath School of the village. 
This number was about equally divided be- 
tween the two sexes. They walked in front 
of the procession, the girls on the right and 
the boys on the left, each wearing some 
humble, though sincere badge of mourning. 
By the time they had arrived at the grave- 
yard, they had revived iii their minds all the 
condescensions and kindnesses of their beloved 
pastor, which, perhaps, no other occasion 
could have recalled to remembrance, and 
their little bosoms were filled with sorrow at 
the sight of the grave. They opened to the 
right and left, and as the venerable corpse 
passed between them, they dwy^ieA. ^Jw»x Sri^ 

92 . • 
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ings in all the simplicity of children. The 
boys took their hats from their heads, and 
would now and then be seen wiping a tear 
witli the. corner of their jackets, while every 
little girl covered her face with her little 
white handkerchief, and sobbed as if losing her 
last earthly friend. 

They were standing around the grave^ 
and as the speaker addressed the audi- 
ence, on this solemn occasion, all were as 
silent a» a forest when not a breath of 
windbreaks its stillness^ but when the min- 
ister addressed the children particularly, their 
sorrows found vent through their almost 
bursting hearts. Nor did I wonder. They 
were lambs and their shepherd was no mOre. 
They could not recall to mind the time when 
their parents first took them by the hand and 
led them up^to the house of God. They 

' could not rememiier when their minister had 
often prayed for them, while they were yet 
infants. But they could remember the time 

wjiea he first collected €Jid axr^n^dL \^<sn\ 
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systematically into a Sabbath School. Since 
the first institution of their School, they had 
assembled" regularly every ,Sabbatb, and 
every Sabbath too, had their faces been 
brightened by meeting their good pastor, and 
their hearts were bound to his by a thousand 
little ties, unknown to many ministejB. They 
were as usual, arranged in classes under 
proper instructors. Every Sabbath they re- 
cited to their teachers their portions of 
Scripture, of hymns, and of catecbiflm. ^ 
After the recitations were over, the good 
pastor would go round to each class in com- 
pany with its teacher,' and examine by the 
class-paper the recitations and conduct <rf 
each individual. He needed not to distribute 
tickets to excite emulation, for every scholar 
thought himself amply rewarded for a week's 
hard study, if on the Sabbath he could re- 
ceive a smile of approbation from his minister 
— and peradventure he would also sometimes 
lay his aged hand on his flaxen hair, and 
commend him for diligenofc %xA %ocA 
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haviour. The scholar who had failed to 
recite, or whose behaviour was improper^ 
received but a slight rebuke from the good 
old man, together with a look of pity and 
sorrow,, which seldom failed to bring tears — 
a punishment sufficieiitly severe. After 
passing through the school in this mannety 
the minister would say a few words as to the 
general conduct and appearance of the 
school He would then read a suitable 
hynin, which was sung by those parents who 
Vere present, together with the children. 
And often would the good man weep for joy, 
when he sat and heard their little voiqes 
causing the church to reverberate with un- 
tuned notes of infant praise, and he would 
then lift up his tremulous voice in prs^yer for 
the lambs before him, while they knelt and 
mingled their aspirations with those c^^three 
score-and-ten. , 

Once in every three months this Sabbatli 

School was examined, and this day was 

always longed for by the scVioW^ V^Sox^ vt 
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alrrived; for it was to them a holiday. They 
then assembled with their teachers, and in 
the presence of their parents and the whole 
congregation were examined in the studies 
of the preceding quarter. Their names were 
then individually called over, and as each 
arose to answer, his recitations were men- 
tioned over, and his general conduct com- 
mended or blamed, as need be, before the 
whole assembly. The good clergyman then 
preached a sermon, usually known by the 
name of '^ the children's sermon," as it was ' 
always adapted to their situations and under- 
standings. These quarterly meetings were 
usually highly gratifying to both parents and 
children, and not a little to the teachers, and 
they were always closed with singing by the 
children, that beautiful little hymn, beginning. 

Once did the blessed Saviour say, 
Let little children come — 

Thus, in brief, was conducted the hea*. 
Sabbath School I ever kue^* KxA oi "^sw^ 
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scenes were the children thinking when the ' 
earth was thrown into the grave upon their 
pastor ; and their feelings were too big to be 
repressed. 

I staid by the grave, and beheld ^s 
mourning school as they ascend^ the little 
hill which separated their homes from the 
graveyard, and even as they vanishi^d from 
my sight, I thought I heard their sobbings 
still ; and I could not but reflect, that while 
many of our nlinisters consider Sabbath 
Schools as beneath their care, the good old 
man who was stretched before me in ever- 
lasting rest, might have many of these dear 
little children as jewels in the crown of . 
glory, which he will wear in the great day 
of account 



Sept. 1821. 
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" You have been good to. come home so 
early to-day, and I am very glad. I have 
just put Edward in the cradle, have got my 
little tea-table xeady, and had come out into 
the piazza that I might look up the mountain 
road, to see if you were coming ; but I looked 
too fSetr, and did not think you were so near." 

" Yes, I found my little patient much bet- 
ter. .1 think she will now live ; and I felt so 
onuch relieved that I hastened home to enjoy 
a sunset with you, and to see you wonder at 
the dark shadow of the western mountain as 
it creeps up that high mountain in the east 
And what think you now, Phebe — shall we 
become happy in our new home here, away 
from friends and the world to be sure, but 
o^rtaiDly one of the tnpal Wc^-^ «^\*.^'«^ 
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earth 1 What think you, Phebe, shall we not 
become very happy here ?" 

" We are very happy already, William ; 
and if I sometimes feel lonely when you are 
away, especially as it was last evening 
when I could hear nothing but the roar of 
our river, or the howl of a wolf, while I was 
iistefning to hear the footsteps of Charley 
with his master on his back ; and if I some- 
times think of all our circle of friends whom 
we have left behind us ; yet I am happy, and 
this is a delightful home; our prospects are 
good, and our hopes bright. The mail comes 
within eight miles of us once every fortnight; 
and I shaU never feel otherwise than happy 
while our cup is so full of mercies. But I 
must get our tea ; and I hear Eddy moving.? 

Such was a conversation between a young 
physician and his beautiful young wife, at the 
close of a sweet summer's day. They "wete 
standing in the piazza of a small, new house^ 
which his industry and enterprise had just 
J^emred. It stood in a deepbul iuq^V^n^^ 
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valley, between two lofty prominences of the 
Green Mountains, in Vermont . In front of 
their house and eastward, ran the road, which 
followed the valley through the a(ate ; and a 
little beyond, the beautiful little &at|enkill 
river ran and tumbled among the smooth 
rocksy which frequently turned aside its cur- 
irent; here causing an abrupt corner, and 
there a graceful curve. Behind these rocks 
the waters curled around in dark eddies, 
which were here and there again broken by 
the bright, golden trout as he leaped up, and 
at a single snap, caught the poor fly or beetle 
as he incautiously fanned and cooled his 
wings after the toils of the day, too near the 
water. A little farther east rose the lofty 
mountain, covered with forest-trees, thick and 
rich, now growing dark and mysterious by 
the shadows of the western mountain, as he 
heaved up his huge body between it and the 
setting sun. 

You need to be there to understand the 
witchery of such a sunset. T\v& iox^aXAx^^ 
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just move in the evening breeze, as if begin- 
ning to grow drowsy, and to nod. The top 
of the western mountain is gold and purple ; 
while the rays of the setting sun show bright 
green forests as they go up higher and higher 
on the opposite side of the valley; while 
here and there a white marble slab, dressed 
and polished only by the hand of nature, 
gleams from the side of the mountain as if 
too modest to do n^ore than just to peep out 
through the trees, and too vain of its beauty 
to keep itself entirely out of sight The mur- 
mur of the river seems to swell almost into 
a roar, as the evening deepens. The moiin- 
tain-birds, among whom are heard the sw:eet, 
the indescribably sweet, melancholy notes of 
the wood-robin, have all ceased their songs, 
with the exception of a solitary whip-poor- 
will, who has ventured down into the garden, 
and squatting on the camomile-bed, is now 
uttering in low tones, .a thick clucking, as if 
aSicted with the aathma, while his public 
notes are loud, clear, ehrill, and ecivoed Itc^m 
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mountam to mountain as if twenty fellows 
were trying to vie with him, while every at- 
tempt seems fainter and more faint. 

This was the home of the young physician 
and his wife, and their first-born. They had 
left an older state, where they had moved in 
the first circles of society, and had eome 
hither full of hope and full of happiness. 
The sorrows which had hitherto met them, 
were nothing more than a feeling of loneli- 
ness on her part, as she was mostly left alone 
with ther little boy ; and of anxiety on his 
part, as he now and then stood over a patient 
whom disease and death were pursuing even 
there. They were young, their prospects 
fair, were in good health, buoyant in spirits, 
his reputation was increasing as well as his 
practice, and it seemed as if the angel of 
mercy would never cease to watch around 
their dwelling ; and that the wings of the 
Almighty, like the shadows of the mountain, 
would always be spread over them* 
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Years passed away. The scenes of nature 
were unaltered. The Green Mountains stood 
there still. The beautiful riirer, untired, still 
roUed its tribute of pure waters onward, 
murmuring and feverish, as if unable and 
unwilling to find a place for a pause. The 
elm had grown up and hung gracefully over 
that home. The spring still gushed out its 
waters at the head of the garden. But the 
house was silent The piazza had faUen to 
decay ; the windows were closed ; the gate 
was nailed up ; the garden full of weeds and 
briars, and the foot-path to the spring grown 
over with grass. The whip-poor-will had 
forsaken his stand, and the owl hooted in the 
barn. The phjrsician and his wife had be- 
come the parents of several children, still 
young. And where were they now ? A 
small white stone, under an aged oak, in a 
distant graveyard, told where he sleeps till 
the morning of the resurrection. That wife, 
90 young, 80 beautiful, so full of hope, was 
seen d^y after day, sitting on a tocV\i^ ^iafc 
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•sea-side, looking off upon the waters as they 
rolled by. No one, save He who tuned the 
harp of a thousand strings, knew what was 
passing withini except as the countenance, 
expressive of deep sorrow, indicated that an 
intense fire was feeding at her heart. She 
was a maniac, no more to enjoy her reason 
while her spirit inhabited its disordered ta-, 
bernacle of clay. 

A few words tell the story. For years v ;-;; 
this family were happy, frugal, prosperous '"r ^ 
and ambitious. He w^as high in his profes- 
sion, and was fast rising into political life, ' 
when, by a mysterious providence, he was 
crushed by a single blow. For two years 
he did not rise from his bed ; and, when he 
did rise, he came out a poor cripple, full of 
pain and sorrow. The grave only relieved ^ 
him. The blow was too sudden and too se- 
vere for his wife. Sick and feverish at the 
fall of the stroke, it destroyed her reason for 
ever. Their hopes were blasted, and her 
heart crushed — he was camedi \x> ^.tl ^'^^ 
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grave, and she was a homeless widow, not 
able to take care of her children, and they 
too young to take care of her. 

But I am going too fast By a long and 
most expensive sickness, and with no mother 

who could take 'care of the family, all the 

« 

little property which the young physician had 
.saved was gone. Nothing remained at his 
death. Just before he .died he gathered his 
•* '''.- little children around his bedside, and gave 
to each his counsels, his admonitions and his 
blessing. Upon the youngest, a boy of about 
five years of age, a kind of Benjamin, he 
laid his thin hand with peculiar emphasis, 
and from a full heart blessed him again and 
again. i 

" And you, Joseph, my poor little boy, will 
shortly have no father. In a few days you 
will see them bury your father up in the 
ground. Oh ! had you a mother who could 
take care of you — a home that could shelter 
you — a heart that could feel for you as I feel 
— I should leave you in peace. ^m\. .^\v^ 
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should I not now 1 That God who feeds the 
young birds when they cry ; who shelters the 
young famb from the storm ; and who wraps 
the poor worm up in the leaf, will surely take 
care of you, my own dear boy^ Never for- 
get, after I am gone, that yotthave a better 
Father in heaven. Ask him to take care of 
you ; pray to him to be your father, and 
make you good for Jesus Christ's sake. Give 
your father one more kiss, Joseph; and uow, 
farewell !" 

In a few hours the father was gone. The 
poor widow sat aside from the rest of the* 
mourners, for her sorrow had no communion 
with theirs. She uttered a kind of deep 
moan, talking continuafly about the steep 
mountain-side, and apprehending that "the 
doctor would be thrown from his carriage 
before reaching home." And then she would 
go to the window and look out as she used 
to do, and complain that the " mountain road" 
was so dark that she could not see it. 

The next day the cViMteiv ^^xe m •^oa 
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room, planning with a neighbour about the 
funeral. They oould all appear decent, ex- 
cept little Joseph. He had no shoes. A 
jpoor widow, half a mile off, offered to lend 
him her Robert's for that occasion — ^glad 
to do even a little for the family of one 
who had often been with her in the hour of 
trouble and distress. They gladly availed 
themselves of th^ offer, and the little fellow 
followed his father to the grave in a pair of 
borrowed shoes. 

A few days after the funeral these children 
^ere sitting together, planning how they 
might procure a pair of shoes for little Jo- 
seph. At length h^J^nrred to them that 
their father migl^yigiye a demand against 
some honest shoemaker to an amount that 
would procure the sboes.. At once they fell 
to conning over his day-book, and to their 
great joy soon found an honest demand sirf- 
ficiently large. The shoes were procured, 
and the child borrowed no more. I mention 
iA^se little incidenXs because iVvey tti^de ^ 
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deep impression on the mind of the little boy, 
and because " little Joseph" is to be the sub- 
ject of my brief tale. 

There is no place for the creation and de- 
velopment of character like New England. 
It is a wonderful spot upon this footstool of 
the Eternal. In many parts of it the winter 
is long and cold, the snows deep^ and the 
months are dreary. In many parts the fields 
are covered with rocks, in which the mica 
shines most plentifully. In other parts, the 
pine grows on large tracts of sandy soil ; 
and in others still, the blackbird swarms in 
swamps which remain from age to age, un- 
subdued and undisturbed. It is a hard soil. 
The valleys, mostly running north and south, 
are beautiful ; but the rogged hills on each 
side are frequently too steep even for the 
sheep to climb. But with all this, meic are 
raised there. The traveler from a more 
sunny clime, and a more generous soil, is 
astonished to see the number and beauty of 
snow-white villages, eacVv oxve ^Tc^o^otcsfc^^s^ 
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trees and shrubbery, sitting on some hill-side, 
and looking off like some young queen. He 
18 astonished to find that hardly a stream can 
leap down wild from the mountain without 
at once being seized and tamed, and made to 
turn the wheels of some machinery; and 
scarcely can one steal away so noiselessly 
through the forest, as not to be pressed into 
the service of man. He goes into a spiall, 
red building by the wayside, with a pond 
hardly sufficient for a dock to bathe in, and 

• 

is surprised to find things manufactured here 
which have gone through the land, and which, 
for abundance and excellence, he naturally 
supposed must have been manufactured in a 
building at least six stories high, with an 
api^aratus corresponding with the building. 
He will find shops, which might be taken for 
little tool-shops, in which articles are made, 
of a quality and beauty so superior that they 
are not unfrequently imitated across the great 
waters, and stamped with the name of the 
Yankee pa tentee. He will find a school-house 
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in every two miles, in good order, filled with 
a hardy race of children, whose bright faces 
indicate that mind within has already become 
awakened. He is very likely, too, to find the 
Uttle brook near by the school-house, with a 
dam across it, and a wheel kept in perpetual 
motion, as if a young factory was about to 
grow up under the very eaves of the sKshpol- « 
house. The climate, and the frugality alid 
industry of the population, render them a pe- 
culiar race. Few young men have any thing 
to depend upon exce)>t a good education and 
habits of industry.* Few fkil of obtaining an 
honocfri!ble competency, though there is usu- 
ally a hard struggle at the point midway be- 
tween poverty and tlirifl'. This point once 
passed, they have no difficulty. Accustomed, 
often from very childhood,, to-rely upon their 
own energies and resources, there are few 
difficulties which they cannot overcome, few 
trials which they cannot endure, and few cir- 
cumstances of depression above which they 
tjaiuiot rise. Minds whicVv Yva^^ ^^tv ^<5»f- 
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tiny to the nation, and which have been the 
astonishment of the world, have been reared 
up here. Many a great man, the pride of 
his country, has gone from the halls of legis- 
lation to the home of his childhood, and when 
he reached it, alighted at the small, humble 
dweUing of the virtuous farmer or mechanic. 
The old man and the son meet ; the one not 
feeling that his son has done better than he 
ought, or than might be expected; and the 
other feeling that his character is ovring en- 
tirely, under God, to impressions which these 
aged parents made upon him when a child, 
and to the habits which they caused to be- 
come his own. Physical constitutions are 
here formed which can endure any climate ; 
ingenuity is created which can extricate from 
almost any difficulties ; a boldness which can 
endure any dangers; and an iron energy 
which can carry the adventurer through 
any undertaking; and a strong, cautious, 
clear judgment,^ which frees from rashness 
as well as imbecility. There \^ no place 
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for the creation of character like New 

England. 

* * # * # 

Things, which to the human eye may seem 
small and unworthy of notice, may after- 
wards be found to be necessary liiJts in a 
ehain^ of great length and power. This is 
often evident in the natural world, but per- 
haps it is still more frequently made evident 
in the moral world. The father of this little 
boy had been dead about five years. The 
family, of course, had all been scattered. 
Joseph lived in a retired spot with a distant 
relative, an honest, good-hearted sailor, half 
farmer and half sailor, who treated him in 
general with kindness, but who, from defects 
in his own education, and from a want of 
self-government, was no desirable example 
for such a child to copy. The little incident 
which I am about to mention, was one 
among many which had an effect, probably 
a very decided effect, ia forming the charac- 
ter oi one who was left to be eAvx&^Xft^ V5 ^^sfc 
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impressions of circumstances. His friend 
had a small farm, on which the boy worked 
with such men as from time to time hap- 
pened to be employed. In a remote field 
stood a large tulip-tree, a tree apparently of 
a century's growth, and one of the most 
gigantic of that splendid species of tree. It 
looked like the father of the surrounding 
forest. A single tree of huge dimensions, 
standing all alone, is a sublime object. On 
the top of this tree, for years, an old eagle, 
commonly called the " Fishing Eagle," had 
built her nest every year, and unmolested 
raised her young. What is remarkable, if it 
be remarkable, this tree stood full ten miles 
from the sea-shore. It had long been known 
as the "Old Eagle Tree." On a warm 
sunny day, the workmen were hoeing corn 
in an adjoining field. At a certain hour of 
the day, the old eagle was known to set off 
for the sea-side, to gather food for the young. 
As she this day returned with a huge fish in 
her claws, the vi|||l*kmen surroxmdeA \\» tree. 
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and by yelling, and hooting, and throwing 
stones, so scared the poor bird that she drop- 
ped her fish, and they cJlrried it off in 
triumph. The men soon dispersed ; but 
Joseph sat down under a bush near by to 
watch, and to bestow unavailing pity. The 
bird soon returned to her nest without food. 
The eaglets at once set up a cry for food so 
shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, that the 
boy was greatly moved. - The. parent bird 
seemed to try to soothe them ; but their ap- 
petites were too keen, and it was all in Viaixi. 
She then perched herself on a limb near 
them, and looked down into the nest with a 
look that seemed to say, " I know not what 
to do next." Her indecision was but mo- 
mentary; again she poised herself, uttered 
one or two sharp notes, as if telling them to 
"lie still," balanced her body, 'spread her 
wings, and was away again for the sea! 
Joseph now determined to see the result. 
His eye followed her till she grew small, 
smaller, a mere speck in the ^^ > ^xA. ^^bk^ 
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disappeared. What boy has not. watched 
the flight of the bird of his counti-y in this 
way'^ She was gone nearly two iiours, 
about double her usual time for a voyage, 
when she again returned on a slow, weary 
wing, flying uncommonly low in order to 
have a heavier atmosphere to sustain her, 
with another fish in her talons. On nearing 
the field, she made a circuit around it, to see 
if her enemies were again there. Finding 
the coast clear, she once more reached her 
tree drooping, faint and weary, and evidently 
nearly exhausted. Again the eaglets set up 
their cry, which was soon hushed by the dis- 
tribution of a dinner such as — save the cook- 
ing — a king might admire. " Glorious bird!" 
cried the boy in ecstasy and aloud : " what 
a spirit ! Other birds can fly swiftly — otliers 
can sing more sweetly — others can scream 
more loudly ; but what other bird, when per* 
secuted and robbed — ^when weary — wheit 
discouraged — when so far from the sea — 
would do it I Glorious biril 1 w\\V Veaiu a 
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lesson from thee to-day. I will »ei>er- forget, 
hereafter, when the spirit is determined^ it 
can do almost any thing. Others would 
have drooped and hung the head, aind^ 
moinroed over the cruehy of man, and sighed 
over the wants of the nestlings ; but thou, by ' 
at once recovering the loss, hast forgottep 
all. I will learn of thee, noble bird ! T will 
remember this. I will set my mark high. I 
will try to do something, and to be some- 
thing in the world ; and I will never yield to 
discouragements.^^ 

Such in substance — for I do not, of course, 
pretend that I have given the very words in 
which his thoughts were clothed — ^were the 
reflections of Joseph. The next day, from 
the fulness of his heart, he inadvertently 
dropped the hint of his determination to go 
to college some day, and received a hearty 
share of ridicule for the idea. But there can 
be no doubt that his mind received an im- 
pression, and his decision of character an ' 

24 > 
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increajse from this circumstance, which was 
felt in all subsequent years. 

Three years after this, a boy was seen 
tripping merrily along towards Philadelphiai, 
with a stiff hickory cane in one haiid, and a 
'iimall bundle in the other. He was alone 
and on foot. This was the eighth day of his 
solitary travels, which he^ had continued to 
pursue with the sum of fifty cents a day. In 
his checkered handkerchief were all his 
worldly goods, consisting of a Testament, a 
• few shirts with a black ribbon in the collar 
of each, and a small number of unimportant 
articles of dress. He was overtaken by a 
man on horseback, with a knowing, and 
somewhat dignified look. The boy at once 
recognized him as an old schoolmaster, to 
whom he had been for instruction, several 
winters before in a free school. At first he 
seemed unwilling to use his memory, when 
hailed by the boy ; but his good nature soon 
obtained the ascendancy. 

It 
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^\ What, Joseph, is it you, down here so far 
from, home?" 

" It is indeed, sir ; and I am right glad to 
see you, Mr. Beckwith." ./ 

" But where are you going, my boy?" 

" To Philadelphia, sir." 

"What, all alone? How old are you?. r 
What are you going there for, eh ?" 

" Thirteen years old next month, sir. My 
cousin, Mr. Eaton, told me last spring, that 
if I could get to him he would help me to a 
better education than I could get in Con-, 
necticut So I have been contriving all sum- 
mer how to get money enough to get there. 

I 

I am now on the way, and hope to get there 
to-morrow morning, if I can get over that 
great river. I have got out of my way 
twice, already." 

"Out of your way twice? Why don't 
you inquire, as I used to teach you ? But I 
suppose you forget what I used to teach you, 
now that you are going to get a "better 
education !" 
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" I did inquire, sir ; but they called me a 
runaway boy, and so I stopped asking, for 
I did not like that; and I found my way 
again by the guide-posts. / never feel dis" 
couraged.^^ 

" Ay, that's right, that's right ; just as I 
used to teach you. I always said you would 
make something or nothing. But I hope you 
have money enough to get there ?" 

" I have, sir, and shall have a little left." 

" Ah ! how much will you have ?" 

" Why, if I can find another kind lady to- 
night, I shall get there with as many as si^c 
half dollars." 

" Right, again. And now remember to be 
& good boy, and always do just as I used to 
teach you, and you will do well enough." 

The friends again exchanged greetings, 
and separated. The schoolmaster held on 

» 

his way in his vocation, in which he felt 
himself " almost omnipotent," while the boy 
soon found a new home in the land of stran- 
gers, amid temptations new and atrong. 
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What was the precise history of this youth 
for a number of years, I cannot tell. I will, 
however, relate here and there an incident, 
as he related them to me some years after- 
wards. 

He was musing at his window one evening, . 
after the labours of the day. The cool even- 
ing breeze began to play, and the hum of 
business began to die away, so that thfe foot- . < 
steps of the throng on the side-walks began ' 
to fall with that sharp sound which almost 
calls back an echo — a tread and a sound pe- 
cuUar to a great city. The tide of living 
beings, rich and poor, high and low, black 
and white, was pouring along, each heart 
centered iq. itself, and each making itself the 
centre of the world to him. Just then a 
splendid carriage came rolling along. . The 
deep bays, as if aware that they were mad^ 
to be looked at, moved with a light but mode- 
rate step, curving and tossing their heads as 
if in scorn of the poor human beings who 
lacked their food and caie. TYva c-^Ttv^*^ 
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contained a wealthy merchant and his joyous 
family. They were full of life; the little 
ones with their hands full of flowers which 
they had procured at one of those splendid 
gardens which adorn the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. 

" That merchant," said Joseph, to himself, 
" came here a poor, pennyless boy. Without 
fiiends or aid he has become rich — has two 
or three great stores, ships on the ocean, a 
splendid house, and such a carriage ! Why 
may I not do so likewise ? I see I can never 
become a learned man, and take my place 
among the educated minds of the land ; but 
I know I can be rich if I try. Yes, and I 
will go back to my native village in my own 
carriage, and they shall see what a poor boy 
can do for himself. They shall see a proud 
head yet !" 

Just as these lofty and splendid images 
were passing through the imagination, a 
young friend — ^now in heaven — opened the 
door, and sat down by his side. 
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" Well, Dergy, I was just thinking about"— 

**So have I been thinking about you, 
Joseph, all day." 

"Ah! I am glad your thoughts were so 
welL employed. Pray what about me did 
you think 1 — That I am soon to be hanged, 
if I may judge from your looks." 

" Forgive my seriousness, Joseph ; but you 
have a soul — an imperishable mind to be 
saved or lost for ever. This life, which may 
end at any moment, is your only tiipe to 
secure your salvation. My own life, I am 
certain, is almost over; and it has been 
impressed on my mind that I must talk with 
you respecting your salvation. Have you 
never bad any anxiety for the salvation of 
your soul ?" 

**Why, no. I have lived morally^ have 
done no hurt, and I know that God is good. 
I have never done any thing to offend him. 
I am not in the least afraid that he will cast 
me off; and I beg that you will have no 
anxiety about what gWea rcve wi xx^qp^^- 
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Come, come, away with that grave face ; I 
am in no mood for it. We shall, yet ride in. 
a coach together often." 

The conversation was not dropped until an 
hour after. No impression ficezned to be 
made, and the friend left him, feeling that his 
anxiety and conversation were alike lost. 

That night Joseph did not sleep. When, 
at length, the morning broke, it found him 
pale, gloomy, irritable, and at war with his feel- 
ings and with every thing. The glorious sun 
shed not a ray of light in which he could 
rejoice. He arose and went up the sky, like 
a king in his majesty; but to this one heart 
he seemed clothed in sackcloth. The fact 
was, the Spirit of God was calling up his 
sins, and " setting them in order" before him; 
and he could not rejoice in any thing. Morose 
and wretched, a continual noise seeming to 
be in his ears, he walked out of the city — 
away and alone. The beautiful Schuylkill 
was then comparatively a lonely river. The 
noise of the spindle and the Yoorcv >n%» wot 
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associated with the Indian name of Ma-^ 
nayunk ; the rail-road cars did not leap over 
the giddy chasm of the Wissahiccon; and 
the coal-boata had not* learned to be ever 
coming and going up and down the Schuylkill 
as at the present time. The young maii 
climbed up <me of those steep and wonderful 
hills which seem to rise like pillows, against 
which the river rubs itself into a murmur, 
and in a lonely spot sat down, for his feet 
seemed to refuse to carry him farther. He 
then tried to pray, but his tongue refused to 
utter the words. A dark, indescribable feeling 
of horror filled his bosom, while the terrors 
of the violated law of God and a guilty 
conscience seemed to be laying their grap- 
pUng-irons upon his naked soul. Tears of 
agony, not of repentance and contrition, flow- 
ed freely. Many times he rushed to the river 
and washed them away, and resolved that 
henceforth he would live a better life — would 
try to please God, and become good. But 
sometbiDg seemed to say, ^''Wi!^. ^^^. ^^.orofc 
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for the past? Will. you do it because, you 
love Gk)d and a good life, or because you 
wish to pacify conscience with good resolu- 
tions? You have lived without God, been 
disobedient, ungrateful and unthankful, and 
will the promise of your poor obedience in 
future atone for your past life? Will this 
house, which you are npw building upon the 
sand, be safe when the storms rise, and the 
floods come and beat upc n it? Is your promis- 
ed amendment any thing but self-righteous- 
ness in a new form; and has the Lord Jesus 
Christ any thing to do with it, except as you 
cast in his name to make out your righteous- 
ness in full measure, and to turn the balance 
in your favour? Is this any thing more than 
seizing the best materials within your reach, 
with which to construct a ladder by which 
to get. out of this horrible pit, and this miry 
clay ? Are you not contriving how you may 
appease God, when you know that you do 
not love him? If God, from this moment 
and for ever, should feel towards yo\i yiat as 
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you do towards him, would you dare rejoice 
in such a friendship?'* The- conscience 
answered, " No, no — my heart is cold, and 
dead in sin — selfish and vile. I am a ruined, 

• 

lost sinner. I deserve nothing better than to 
be left under the dominion of sin for ever. I 
Will arise and go to my Father, and say, 
* Father, I liave sinned agqjnst heaven and in 
thy sight, and am not worthy to be called 
thy son.' I will consecrate my life to God. I 
will rejoice in his holiness. I will go to the 
cross of his Son, and throw myself upon his 
mercy; and, if I perish, I will perish there." 
A few weeks after this season of review 
and distress, this youth was seen standing up 
before the great congregation, and uttering 
these vows in public. His life was not to be 
his own. The coach and the trappings of 
wealth were enchanting no longer. They 
were forgotten ; while the desire for culti- 
vating, enlarging and disciplining the mind, 
and making it an instrument of usefulness, 
1ra# every day growing stron^e^x ^\A^\xQVi'^^- 
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It was all he had, with which to do good 
while he lived on earth. The desire to go to 
college was now rekindled with inextinguisha- 
ble ardour. He resolved that it should be 
done. But what difficulties were in the way? 
He was without, friends, among strangers, 
and entirely destitute of property, w^jx nol a 
single voice to encourage. Indeed^ t'hdfyer 
heard him say, that, without a single eic6ep«' 
tion, every individual with whom he cob^ 
versed endeavoured to discourage him. One 
thought it a bold undertaking, ^nd one which 
could never be csurried through. Another^ 
that he had not talents sufficient to become 
a scholar. A third, that he might make 
a good business man, and it was a great 
pity to spoil him for business. He had 
mot a friend to encourage, or the means to 
purchase a. Latin Grammar, when he de- 
termined to study. 

A year or two after this, a young man 

was passing through New Jersey, on his 

wajr to the nearest college in Vv\a i».^n^ ^«sf 
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England, with his wardrobe under one arm, 
and the books with which he.- fitted for college 
under the other. Who that has ever entered 
college, conscious that he was but indifferent- 
ly fitted to enter and to compete with those 
who had every advantage, can forget the 
fears and doubts which drove away his peace 
,for weeks previous? How anxious to have 
friends examine him that they may add to his 
confidence? But to go alone, destitute, with 
not a firiend to sympathize, or cheer, or aid, 
— ^this is a trial through which a kind Provi- 
dence calls but a few to pass. More than 
once in the course of the journey, did Joseph 
hear people ask if he wanted " to hire himr 
self out;" or, in more polite words perhaps, 
ask if he " was seeking employment" But on- 
ward he went, resolved that he would fit him- 
self to honour God, and to be useful among 
men, trusting that the approving eye of the 
great Redeemer was upon him for good. 
With money barely suflicient to reach coU 

lege, it would have been a la^^Xerj v^ ^5^;* 

d5 
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had all known his circumstances, how he 
could thus hope against hope. But enter 

college he did. * ■ . 

* * . * * ■ ' * Vt 

Did tlie reader ever enter the steamboat at 
Whitehall, and follow the muddy creek along 
up amid the wild scenery, here scaring up a 
solitary heron, and there a wild duck, 
wondering what could come next, till the 
heights and fort Ticonderoga came in sight, 
and the beautiful Lake Champlain began to 
open amid scenery scarcely surpassed in 
creation? Did he ever sit under the awning 
of this same boat, elegant and bright like a 
bird of the lake, watching the ever- varying 
scenes, till Burlington was before him, sitting 
on the hill-side, modest and beautiful as one 
of her own daughters in their teens, and gaz- 
ing gently down on him? Did he not leave 
this sweet village with r^gret,-7*the squares, 
the lawns, the college, and even the fishing 
hoy with his long line searchii^g for the fish 
€k>wn in the deep waters? AtA -a* \a ^T^d 
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^ack, did he not wonder how he could love 
this spot so mudn in so short a time? Did he 
not wonder still more, that he coidd so soon 
forget all this, as he passed on amid the in- 
creasing loveliness opening 'Upon the Lake? 
Did the reader never look with admiration 
upon that enchanting spot called Grand Isle 
—anchored off as if cooling herself in the 
lake; while Plattsburg and St Albans, like 
an eye in each state— New York and Ver- 
mont, seem to be casting most coveting 
glances upon this water-nymph? If he has 
not seen all this, he has much pleasure before 
him, should he ever visit this delightful re- 
gion. 

Before the steamboat had learned to tra- 
verse these waters, the lake and the isle were 
there, just as they are now. At the close of 
the day, in early autumn, I rode up to a 
small tavern oix the lower point of the island, 
just in sight of the place around which during 
the last war, the British fleet hove on a 
bright Sabbath monung. — T!Yvet^ \5w^ e.'^Tssxssw 
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roared, the groans of death were heard, the 
blood reddened the waters, and the shouts of 
, victory were heard — the victory of M-Do- 
nough ! I was standing in the little piazza, 
and calling to mind this strife of -blood be- 
tween two nations bound together by every . 
tie — and between which no other feelings 
save those of mother and daughter ought ever 
to exist, — when the landlady came up, -and 
asked me to step up stairs and see " a poor 
sick young man — a stranger." 

*.* Do you know who he is or where he 
came from?" 

^* No, sir. He came across the lake, a 
few days since; and when he rode up I 
thought he must be intoxicated. He could 
hardly sit on his horse; and when he stopped, 
he rather fell off than got off. He has been 
here three, days; and though I have tried to 
coax him, yet he has -eaten nothing but one 
soft egg a day since he came. The . poor 
fellow tells me he has no friends, and L think 
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he is not long for this world. He seems to 
be a very good man." 

On entering the chamber I found him on 
the. bed> leaning on his elbow, and gazing out 
of the window upon the same spot at which i*^ 
I had just been looking. He seemed glad to 
see a new face ; told me his name was Jo- 
seph r-, a member of the junior class in 

college ; that he had left college, as a last re- 
sort to gain his health, which had been pros- 
trated by study. He was supposed to be in 
what is there called the "galloping con-* 
sumption,^' — had reached this spot, and here 
Jbecame too feeble to go farther. Others 
thought he was near the grave, and would 
never leave this place : but he was cheerful, % 
elastic, expecting to live and do much good. 
I shook my head, but did not shake his hopes 
or confidence. I never before saw a spirit 
so buoyant, so confident in the belief that 
God would use it as an instrument of useful- 
ness to men. It seemed as if nothing^ shorT'^ 

of the hand of death coxAd CTVi^^ Qt ^n^xi 

;. •/' 25* 
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repress tljiig hope. He had a. dreadful cough, 
and every symptom seemed discouraging. 
Even his hopes — ^were they not such as every 
consumptive patient cherishes? I left him, 
when I could possibly stay no longer, deter- 
mined to call him my friend if he lived, and 
to weep over him if he died. I even selected 
a beautifully romantic spot, which the good 
landlady agreed should be the resting-place 
of the poor student if he died ther^. I was 
nearly as confident that he would, as if I had 

seen his grave opened. 

# # * # # 

He did not die. It was two years before I 
again saw my friend. Every time I heard 
from him, brought me the tidings that he was 
steadily, silently, surely adv^uaciiig towards 
the goal upon which his eye was fixed, and 
which he always saw, let what clouds soever 
there might come between him and it 
If his mind was not what might be called 
brilliant, and if his feelings were not so much 
HkW phosphorus as some admvce, y^t for 
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strength of conception, for accuracy of judg- 
ment, for weighing the reasons and causes of 
events and things, few were his superiors. I 
saw him struggle into his profession^ and re- 
joiced that already he had acquired that best 
of all capital — character. 

I will bring my friend before the reader 
but once more. He had been in his profes- 
sion for some years, and so had I, when we 
met unexpectedly, under circumstances pe- 
culiarly interesting. I was passing through 
one of those small, quiet, beautiful villages, 
with which New England abounds, when I 
came to a neat little house surrounded by 
flowers and shrubbery. At the gate two 
females were standing, engaged in conver- 
sation in low tones. Just as I was passing 
them I heard one of thelii say, " Mr. Joseph 
has come, and is now with her." 

" Do you know Mr. Joseph ," said I. 

" Yes sir, very well. He often comes here 
to see about his mother ; at least he comes 



every year 
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" And is he here dow ? I did not know 
that he had a mother. Is she now living ?" 

" Why, sir, he has a mother, indeed. She 
has been a poor, deranged creature for many 
years — as long ago as he can remember, ay, 
and longer too: but he has. been very kind 
to her." 

" Yes, yes, I will vouch for that. I know 
him well. But does his mother live with 
him ?" 

" No sir ;, she lives in thi^ very house. 
He has supported her for many years, like 
a good son, though she does not know him. 
But she is dying now, and he has come here 
after riding all night. He is now in that 
house." 

I was soon passing through the front yard 
to greet my friend ; but as I approached the 
door, which stood ajar, I recollected that it 
was the house of death. And we always 
unconsciously tread softly in the house of the 
dying, as if the noise of the footstep would 
both disturb the spirit about leaving \\s clay, \ 
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and grate harshly upon the ear listening to 
the dying groans of St loved one. On enter- ' 
ing the room, I saw my friend sitting with 
his back towards me, and holding in his arms 
an aged female. She was tall, and noble in 
mien; but even then, while thef breath came and 
went slowly and painfully, every breath seem- 
ing to be the last, the wild look of the eye told 
the tale — reason was still gone. The son was 
raising her up with the Irft arm, while with 
the right hand he administered som^ simple 
drink. He was looking anxiously into her 
countenance to see if it were not possible to 
catch at least one look, one ray of light from 
reason, which might possibly glimmer again. 
He often pronounced the endearing word 
"mother." Was' the harp so crushed and 
shattered that its mysterious strings could not 
emit one more sound ? She evidently knew 
not the arm ihat had been sustaining her for 
yearsi To test her state of mind once more, . 
he tried the talismanic name, and pronounced 
the words "the doctor." X. aXi^^ c^ssv^^. 



I 
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seemed to pass over her face for a moment 
Her mind was gone back to other years. 

"The doctor! oh, he has not come home. 
I will go and look up the^ mountain-rpad, to 
see if he is not coming. . There is an awful 
place somewhere there, and I anv afraid he 
will drive intp it It is getting dark, very 
dark, but it does not thunder, and I hope the 
doctor will get home safe. I have put them 
aH to bed, just, as he loved to see them — even 
little Jose himself, though he cried hard to sit 
up till his father catne home. He is a queer 
little fellow, that Jose- — and I hope he will 
live." 

"My mother, my mother, can you not 
know me ?" groaned my friend. 

"Yes, yes — you are — a good neighbour. 
But sure I hear the doctor'^ horsQ 1 Has he 
got over that dreadful place ? I must go to 
the door and meet him, and tell him about 
^ Jose ; he said his prayers just as if he loved 
to say theni, and I love to hear praying even 
6'om a child* And it comforts m^ \.oo, \.o 
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have you come in and pray so often; but 
why don't you come when the doctoi^ is in ? 
I know he would be glad to hear you. But 
oh I how dark it grows: — my_head too — the 
doctor, and the children — the road down the 
mountain" 

It wias all over. The spirit so long con- 
fined to the deranged habitation— -the spirit, 
undiseased, rose to God who made it My 
friend, with his own hand, closed the eyes 
•which had not recognized him since his very 
childhood— till they shall open in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection-day. For some 
minutes he sat holding the lifeless clay of his ' 
mother, evidently engaged in thinking over 
the mysteries of an all-wise and holy Provi- 
dence, and praying that the gates of , ever-, 
lasting day might be opened to the ascending 
spirit He then carefully laid down the 
corpse, and our eyes met for the first time. 
We rushed into each other's arms, and then 
tears flowed ia abundance. " 

"Do you think,^' said he, " 1Y«X \\.V% v^wl- 
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Bje for a soul, situated in Providence as that 
poor woman has been for so many yeara — 
do you think it possible that it may be sancti- 
■ fled and redeemed ?" 

" Let me ask you a question first : do you 
suppose it was the spirit^ or the body that 
was diseased ?" • 

" A new question truly ; but I had always 
supposed both. What do you say 7" 
. . " I say that if both are diseased, then the 
spirit has passed into eternity, and gone back 
to its God diseased — and a process of cure 
must go on there. No, I believe the Aody 
" was diseased, and that the mind in such a 

t 

body, could not receive correct impressions 
of outward objects. But I believe the mind 
.within is unscathed — as music i$ .untouched, 
while the harp through which it is poured, is 
crushed and |>roken.. Consequently, I do be- 
lieve the Holy Spirit may have access to the 
soul of the maniac, who was suddenly cut off 
from the <?ommpn. conditions of probation, 
and may there carry on a proeoB^ q( ^«iie.^ir 
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fication of which we may be uncoriscioOi. ' 
From what we know of mind, I believe this 
may he so; and from what I know of the 
mercy of that God who has created the 
mind, and can have ways of access to it of 
which we are wholly ignorant, I believe it m, 
at least, frequently so. I can, therefore, con- 
scientiously say, I believe there is hope, 
strong hope, and a rational hope, concerning 
your poor mother." 

I staid with my friend till " dust had re- 
turned to dust." He followed his mother to /. 
the grave, a solitary mourner. 

I have seen this man occupying a most 
commanding place in the church of God, 
commanding in influehce, respectabihty and 
usefulness f I have heard him speak inQ)anl][ ^^ 
tones, and with surprising power, befoi*e the 
great congregation; aiid I have seen hir 
writings jpublished in other countries and in 
other languages ; but I have never seen him 
where he appeared so truly great, as he did 
when he sat on the bedside Yvo\&cv% \xv\sa 
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anns his dying mother. I have seen many 
most enviable characters, but few to be com- 
pared to this man for traits noble, manly. 
Christian. I never see him v^rithout admiring 
the native energy of his character, Ibe won- 
derful providences by which he was led> aJnd 
tbs fields of usefulness to which he has been 
conducted. 

March, 1837. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER; 

designed to aid in elevating and perfecting 
the Sabbath School Systena.' By Rev, John 
Todd, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia : Author of " Lec- 
tures to Children," " Student's Manual," &ci 

NOTICES. 

Frum Rev, Henry Althans, Editor of the London edition. 

Happily for the cause, Mr; Todd has not' only made the 
first attempt to take au enlarged view of the power of 
Smxdaj Schools, but he has also given decided evidence of 
his competency to grasp the subject in all its fulness. It 
must be really refreshing to every one who loves Sabbath 
Schools, and desires to see them pnssperotis, to notice how 
Mr. Todd brings his fine talents to bear in the true spirit of 
the system, to excite teachers assiduously to cultivate this 
spirit; and in connexion with it^ to aim at those needful ac- 
quirements by which they shall be better qualified for their 
work, and take more interest and delight in pursuing it, 
with proper motives, well regulated habits, and settled dis> 
positions to self-improvement, palient labour, watchfulness 
and fervent prayer. With a happy instinct, he has seized 
upon the main points and features of the system, and has 
admirably brought them out. 

From the Sunday School Tedthe^s Magaxine^^London^ 

December, 1837. 

Instead, therefore, of being ambitious to strike out some 
new-fangled scheme for ^e maxv^eiisiftTiX' ^S. '5bRsi^^s«&a. 
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Schools, Mr. Todd lias availed hiiiMnlf of existing ele- 
ments, and moulds them to his purpose, after a symmetri- 
cal design. And whatever opinions may be entertained 
about this production, its author cannot be charged with 
having perlbrmed his task slenderly; in shoi% he has 
tasked his utmost powers; as though he had. a credit at 
stake, and brings out the moral grandeur oiT )m| subject 
with wonderful power. We give our entire approval of 
the work, as being, without controversy, the most exten- 
sive and elaborate treatise oh the practical business of 
Sunday School teaching with which we are conversant. 

Frmn. tJie London Evangelical Magazine — Dec, 1837. 

We have been thankful for all former helps in the great 
Work of Sabbath School instruction. We have longed, 
however, to see something more worthy of a theme which 
mtwt occupy the mind of every Christian philanthropist 
with a glowing intensity of interest. Had we been lell 
to. determine on the proper author for such a task, we 
should have said, "It'tlie author of Lectures to Children, 
and the Student^s Manual can be induced to enter with 
energy upon the undertaking, he is likely to produce 
something &r superior to any thing extant." He has been 
so induced, and we congratulate Sabbuth School teachers 
in England and America, and throughout the world, on 
the result of the experiment. Let them read tliis volume 
carefully, and in the true spirit of prayer, and they will 
rise up Irom their task better qualified than ever for dis- 
charging the solemn trust committed to their care. No 
Sabbath School teacher can henceforward be without this 
powerfiil and instructive treatise. 

From the London Baptist Magazine — December^ 1837. ^ 

We should have been^glad to have presented our read- 
ers with a much more enlarged account of this publication 
than our present limits will permit, both on account of 
the importance of its subject^ and the able manner in 
which it is treated. We must content ourselves by stating 
that it is clear, comprehensive, and powerful. 
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THE STUDENT'S MANUAL; designed 
by spylcific directions, to aid in forming and 
strengthening the intellectual and moral 
character and habits of the Student. By 
Rev., John Todd, Pastpr of the Edwards 
Chu'!'6h, Northampton. 

NOTICES. 

From Rev, Thomas Dale, Editor of the London edition, 

Wc will venture to predict that no student who will 
gird himself to the pcrtiaal of this work, more especially 
the two last chapters, which contain *^ the conclusion oi 
the whole matter," will rise from it without having be- 
come a wiser, and, with God*s help, a better man. It 
will teach him- to " flea youthful lusts ;" it will stir him 
up to " lay hold on eternal life." It will nerve him for 
the time of action; it. will strengthen him for the hour of 
trial ; it will prepare him, by Gpd^s blessing, to realise 
the two great objects of this probationary existence — pre- 
sent useiulness and eternal glory. 

Extract of a Letter from- Professor Stuart to the Author, 

I thank yoU very cordially for your Student's Manual. 
I have not found time yet to read it through ; but I have 
read a number of chapters, and highly approve of both the 
design and execution. . It cannot tail to do good. It will- 
attract by its manly independence of tone, as well as by 
the sparkling brilliancy of its thoughts. Macte virtute i 
Persevere in your own advice, and it cannot be that you 
will not reap a bountiful harvest 

From the Knickerbocker. 

We do not often meet with a book which contains a 
greater amount of sound counsel, and honest sense, than 
this. The views of the author are in general most judi- 
cious ; the plans he lays out and enforces are good ; and 
action upon them could scarcely fail to be prwluctive of 
the best results. He has brought to his task a mind 
whose experience has been large, and whose acquirements 
'and discrimination are every where apparent Ends, de- 
sirable to be reached, ate pointed out with temaxVA^o&sb 
perspicuity, and the whole sco^ ^iv^ vcv\j^t^\«cv ^1 ^Gbri ^ 
volume cannot be too highly pT^iaed. 
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From the' United States Gazette, Philadelphia. 

In oar opinion, Mr. Todd has thrown together some of 
the best practical lessons for students, or for young men 
generally, that we have ever seen embodied in a single 
work. The advice suits the experience of students as they 
are in our colleges. The .author evidently knew the wants, 
the temptations of the young — and he has furnished them 
^ ith a book which if carefully read, and its precepts 
adopted, will lead them through all difficulties. ^ 

From the Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

This book Is just what the title intimates. From our 
knowledge of the author^s mind, we should expect, what 
we find on examination, a truly valuable work. It sup- 
plies a vacancy which no other work has filled. It 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with the dangers, pro- 
pensities and excellences ,of youthful students, and a, 
warm and discriminating affection for their welfare and 
happiness. It discusses a great variety of subjects, and 
all with ease, energy and practical sagacity. No student 
should fail to possess it and to use it as a mantial. It 
abounds in the most important counseb, in ^aable and 
striking thoughts and illustrations. Every thing Jb spoken 
out fbUy, with a strong perception of its application, as 
by one who knows others in knowing hi'msel£ We re- 
commend it to all young men who are concerned to cul- 
tivate their minds and to be respectable and happy in life. 

From the Springfield Gazette, 

Every student ought not only to possess this invaluable 
book, but to make its contents his own. It is a casket of 
rich gems. He has but to gain a thorough acquaintance 
with its precepts, and pursue them rigidly, and he will 
have no occasion to mourn over lost labour, or time mis- 
spent Every effort will be successful, and every day 
will carry him onward. The way to intellectual eminence 
is through a wilderness ; and those who attempt to travel 
it are often at a loss what course tQ pursue. Hence many 
become discouraged, and many waste their strength in 
wandering about, without gainmg an inch of ascent. Mr. 
Todd has cut a turnpike through, upon which any one, 
by patient and persevering labour, may travel directly up 
to the summit. We i^ould recommend the book as an 
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inestimable treasure, not merely, to the student, but to ap- 
prentices and others, who desire to educate. themselves, in 
their spare hours, without the aid of a preceptor. It will 
teach them hqyr to glean all their leisure moments — how 
to study, and how to retain what they acquire. And it is 
not the least of its excellences that it connects, in an 
attractive manner, moral with intellectual culture. 



LECTURES TO CHILDREN ; familiarly 
illustrating Important Truth. By Rev. John 
Todd, Pastor of the Edwards Church, 
Northampton. 

NOTICES. 

From tfte New York Evangelist. 

We take peculiar pleasure in recommending this little 
book to our youthful readers as an important acquisiticm 
to the juvenile literature of our country. The author has 
succeeded in adapting his style to those ft>r whom he 
writes. Wm illustrations are so simple, that wq think 
they cannot fail to bring his subjects down, or talber to 
earry them vp to the comprehension of thp youngest 
reader. But &w authors can write successfully for chil- 
dren. To do so requires 90^ merely science and a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the laws pf mind, but a practical 
knowledge of the peculiar operations of the in&jtit intel- 
lect This knowledge can be acquired only from personal 
intercourse with children, by one who loves them. The 
style of this book is somewhat like that of Abbott's works, 
yet abounding more in anecdotal illustration, and evidently 
designed for the youngest readers. The author's points 
are briefly and simply stated ; his illustrations attractive, 
beautiful and satisfactory. 

Testimony of Children. 
My dear sir, 

" Todd's Lectures to Children," is a go6d book. I love 
it and you too. I am only seven years old, and do not 
know how to write letters very well, but I am your lovim^ 
little boy. K."^*^- 
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My dear air, 

I write this to tell you how much I admire your "Lec- 
tures." I read them every Sunday morning with my mo- 
ther and little brother. He shouts when he sees the book, 
it is so easy to understand, and mo interefting. I hope it 
will do us good, and thank you for taking the trouble to 
write it. 

Your affectionate little friend, 

M. H. S. 
From Abbott*8 Magazine, 

This book is, in our opinion^ written in the right style,, 
and on the right principles for interesting and benefiting 
children. It must take strong hold of them and do them 
good. The several lectures are on the most important 
subjects connected with the salvation of the soul ; they 
come directly to the point; they are full, perhaps too 
full of anecdote and illustration ; the little reader, how- 
ever, cannot avoid understanding the )>earing of all, and 
will with difficulty shelter his conscience from its influ- 
ence. 



INDEX RERUM: OR, INDEX OF SUB- 
JECTS'; intended as a Manual, to aid the 
Student and the Professional Man in pre- 
paring" himself for useful&ess. With an 
Introduction, illustrating its -utility and me- 
thod of use. By Rev. John Todd, Pastor of 
the Edwards Church, Northampton. 

NOTICES. 

From Professor Olmsted, cf YaU College, 

I am happy to say, that the plan and execution of the 
Index Rerum, are hoth such as will flilly meet my appro> 
bation ; and I shall recommend it to my pupils, as a yalu> 
able auxiliary to their studies.' 

From Professor Worcester, of Amherst College, 

A is jtut the thing, 1 have never had a system so com- 
plete as yours. I shall take an early opportunity to speak 
io the whole body of students in regard to it, and shall 
advise ev6ry man to buy a copy. 
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